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GUTBRATURR. 


FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING; AND WINTER’S 
WREATH. 


A Christmas and New Year's Present for 1841. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Friendship's offerings ought to be much the same, year after year for many a 
year ; and if they are not often so in the intercourse of life, it is at least a me- 
rit of consistency that they are pretty nearly so in this now eighteen-years-old 
miscellany. The success it has acquired it deserves to retain; for we find its 
poetry, its prose, and its embellishments, so little different from former periods, 
that we could offer no objection to givifig or taking 1835 for 1839, or 1840 for 
1841, or handy-dandy, any one Christmast publications. Such being the case, 
we have o1.ly to glance our eye over the contents and select a few specimens of 
the finer features as illustrations of the whole. 

A preface presents the usual editorial gratulations, and the Annual opens 
with ** Claude Rovani,” an Italian prose tale by ‘‘the Hon. Mrs. Erskine Nor- 
ton.”” Another ** Hon.” lady, Mrs. Lambert, supplies a Sicilian story of like 
stamp ; and Eity, the R. A., lends his name to a few reflections of no general 
interest. ‘‘ The Collegian of Coimbra,” a Portuguese tale by Mr. W. H. Har- 
rison, fills about thirty pages; and an Eastern legend by Mr. J. A. St. John, 
nearly as many. Allan Cunningham we are glad to see again in print, like 
himself, with a Scotch piece of the Covenanting time; and Dr. W. C. Taylor, 
with “The Tomb of Solomon,” a well-done Jewish legend. The rest of the 

‘oses are by Agnes Strickland, Eden Lowther, Mrs. Ellis, anonymous contri- 





18ino. pp. 384. London, 


utors, and the author of ** The Provost of Bruges,” whose pen draws a de- | 


ecriptive and pathetic picture of the destruction of some of the last of the Egyp- 
tian Mamelouks. From none of these can we conveniently make any extracts; 
and we must, therefore, look from them to the more brief poetical intersper- 
sions. 

“The Happy Valley,” by Thomas Miller, though partially cramped by being 
written to illustrate an engraving, is, in our opinion,by far the happiest of these ; 
the single epithet which commences the third stanza, ‘* The golden-beltedbees,” 
proclaims the poet ofnature. But we give the composition entire : 


“Tt was a valley filled with sweetest sounds, 
A languid music haunted every where,— 
Like those with which a summer-eve abounds, 
From rustling corn, and song birds calling clear, 
Down sloping uplands, which some wood surrounds, 
With tinkling rills just heard, but not too near; 
Or lowing cattle on the distant plain, 
And swing of far-off bells, now caught, then lost again. 


It seemed like Eden's angel- peopled vale, 
So bright the sky, so soft the streams did flow ; 
Such tones came riding on the musk- winged gale, 
The very air seemed sleepily to blow, 
And choicest flowers enamelled every dale, 
Flushed with the richest sunlight's rosy glow: 
It was a valley drowsy with delight, 
Such fragrance floated round, such beauty dimmed the sight. 


The golden-belhed bees hummed in the air, 
The tall silk grasses bent and waved along ; 
The trees slept in the steeping sunbeams’ glare, 
The dreamy river chimed its undersong, 
And took its own free course without a care : 
Amid the boughs did lute-tongued songsters throng, 
Until the valley throbbed beneath their lays, 
And echo echo chased, through many a leafy maze. 


And shapes were there, like spiriis of the flowers, 
Sent down to see the Summer-beauties dress, 

And feed their fragrant mouths with silver showers ; 
Theireyes peeped out from many a green recess, 

And their fair forms made light the thick-set bowers ; 
The very flowers seeme:! eager to caress 

Such living sisters ; and the boughs, long-leaved, 

Clustered to catch the sighs their pearl-flush’d bosoms heaved. 


One through her long loose hair was backward peeping, 
Or throwing, with raised arm, the locks aside ; 
Another high-a pile of flowers was heaping, 
Or looking love askance, and, when descried, 
Her coy glance on the bedded greensward kee ping ; 
She pulled the flowers to pieces as she sighed,— 
Then blushed like timid day-break when the dawn 
Lovks crimson on the night, and then again ’s withdrawn. 


One, with her warm and milk-white arms outspread, 
On tip toe tripped along a sun-lit glade ; 
Half turned the matchless sculpture of her head, 
And half shook down her silken circling braid ; 
Her back-blown scarf an arched rainbow made, 
She seemed to float on air, so light she sped ; 
Skimming the wavy flowers, as slie passed by, 
With fair and priutless feet, like clouds along the sky. 


One sat alone within a shady nook, 
With wild-woed songs the lazy hours beguiling ; 
Or looking at her shadow in the brook, 
Trying to frown, then at the effort smiling— 
Her laughing eyes mocked every serious look ; 
*Twas as if Love stood at himself re viling: 
She threw in flowers, and watched them float away, 
Then at her beauty looked, then sang a sweeter lay. 


Others on beds of roses lay reclined, 
The regal flowers athwart their full lips thrown, 
And in one fragrance both their sweets combined 
As if they on the self-same stem had grown, ‘ 
So close were rose and lip together twined,— 
A double flower that from one bud had blown, 
Till none could tell, so closely were they blended, 
Where swelled the curving lip, or where the rose-bloom ended. 


One, half-asleep, crushing the twined flowers, 
Upon a velvet slope like Dian lay ; 
Still as a lark that mid the daisies cowers: 
Her looped-up tunic tossed in disarray, 
Shewed rounded limbs too fair for earthly bowers ; 
They looked like roses on a cloudy day ; 
The warm white dulled amid the colder green; 
The flowers tvo rough a couch that lovely shape to screen. 


Some lay like Thetis’ nymphs along the shore, 
ith ocean pearl combing their golden locks, 
And Singing to the waves for evermore ; 


Sinking like flowers at eve beside the rocks, 


_ bestow more thought and pains on what he does, instead of running wild after 


If but a sound above the muffled roar 
Of the low waves was heard. In little flocks, 
Others went trouping through the wooded alleys, 
Their kirtles glancing white, like streams in sunny valleys. 


They were such forms as, imaged in the night, 
Sail in our dreams across the heaven's steep blue ; 
When the closed lid sees visions streaming bright, 
Too beautiful to meet the nuked view; 
Like faces formed in clouds of silver light. 
Women they were! such as the angels knew— 
Such as the Mammoth looked on, ere he fled, 


the gentleman, with perhaps a few deprecatory observations from the lady, not 
extending beyond a trembling monosyllable uttered at long intervals, and in a 
very submissive and humble tone. On the present occasion, Mis. Quilpdid not 
for a long time venture ever. upon this gentle defence, but when she had reco- 
vered from her fainting-fit sat in a tearful silence, meekly listening to the re- 
proaches of her lord and master. 

Of these Mr. Quilp delivered himself with the utmost animation and rapidity, 
and with so many distortions of limb and feature, that even his wife, although 
well accustomed to his proficiency in these respects, was well nigh beside her- 
self with alarm. But the Jamaica rum, and the joy of having occasioned a hea- 
vy disappointment, by degrees cooled Mr. Quilp’s wrath; which, from being 
at savage heat, dropped slowly to the bantering or chuckling point, at which it 





Scared by the lovers’ wings, that streamed in sunset red.” 

From J. R.; of Christ’s Church, Oxford, we have some spirited poems, in- | 
cluding the third part and conclusion of the “* Broken Chain.” There are fewer | 
of this young aspirant’s peculiarities in these compositions; and as he seems to | 


words and imperfect similes, we trust yet to see an original prediction of the 
realisation of his powers fulfilled. Meanwhile, a rival University man is pro- 
claimed in T. E Hankinson, M. A., of Cambridge, who celebrates the burning 
of the Royal Exchange in some pleasant lings, though not so playful as they 
assume. They resemble, at a d stance, the “ Rejected Address ” imitation of 
Sir W. Scutt; but, sooth to say, we cannot consider the Royal Exchange so 
fortunate in this celebration of its fiery fate as to be redeemed from the curse 
implied by the last tune its evening bells performed,— 

“ There's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck ava; 
There's little pleasure in the house,” &c. 
“The Phantom Fact ” (anonymous) is an agreeable trifle ; and ‘‘The Heir of 
Dunrea,” by the author of the * Provost of Bruges,’’ is a sad and terrible bal- 
lad; but we will conclude (Lone of the others possessing eny remarkable merit, 
and some of them being very namby-pamby) with one of Mr. T. K. Hervey’s 
natural and touching songs :— 
** Homes and Graves. 


How beautiful a world were ours, 

But for the pale and shadowy One 

That treadeth on its pleasant flowers, 
And stalketh in its sun! 

Glad childhood needs the lore of time 

To shew the phantom overhead ;— 

But where the breast, before its prime, 
That carrieth not its dead,— 


steadily remained. 

“So you thought I wasdead and gone, did you 7” said Quilp. “ You thought 
you were a widow, eh? Ha, ha, ha, you jade !” 

“Indeed Quilp,” returned his wife. ‘* I'm very sorry 

“ Who doubts it !” cried the dwarf. ‘‘ You very sorry! to be sure you are. 
Who doubts that you're very sorry !”’ 

“«T don’t mean sorry that you bave come home again alive and well,” said his 
wife, “but sorry that I should have been led into such a belief. i am gladto 
see you Quilp; indeed I am.” 

In truth Mrs. Quilp did seem a great deal more glad to behold her lord than 
might have been expected, and did evince a degree of interest in his safety 
which, all things considered, was rather unaccountable. Upon Quilp, however, 
this circumstance made no impression, further than as it moved him to snap his 
fingers close to his wife's eyes, with divers grins of triumph and derision. 

* How could you go away so long without saying a word to me or letting me 
hearof you or know anything about you ?’’ asked the poor little woman, sub- 
bing. ‘* How could you be so cruel, Quilp?” 

‘“* How could I be so cruel! cruel!” cried the dwarf. ‘“* Because I was in the 
humour. I'm inthe humour now. I shall-be cruel when I like. I’m going away 
again.” 

‘“* Not again !” 

“ Yes, again. I’m goingaway now. I’m off directly. I mean to go and 
live wherever the fancy seizes me, at the wharf—at the counting -house—and be 
a jolly bachelor. You were a widow in anticipation. Damme,” screamed the 
dwarf, “1°ll be a bachelor in earnest.” 

“You can’t be serious, Quilp,”’ sobbed his wife. 

“T tell you,” said the dwarf, exulting in his project, “ that I'll be a bachelor, 
a devil-may-care bachelor; and I'll have my oe a hall at the counting- 
house, and at such times come near it if you dare. And mind too that [ don't 
pounce in upon you at unseasonable hours again, for I’ll be a spy vpou you, and 


” 








The moon that looketh un whose home 
In all its cirewit sees no tomb ! 


It was an ancient tyrant’s thought 

To link the living with the dead ;— 

Some secret of his soul had taught 
That lesson dark and dread ! 

And, oh! we bear about us, still, 

The dreary moral of his art,— 

Some form that lieth, pale and chill, 
Upon each living heart, 

Tied to the memory, till a wave 

Shall lay them in one common grave ! 


To boyhood hope, to manhood fears! 
Alas !—alas! that each bright home 
Should be a nursing-place of tears, 

A cradle for the tomb ! 
If childhood seeth all things loved 
Where home's unshadowy shadows wave, 
The old man’s treasure hath removed, 

He looketh to the grave !— 
For grave and home lie sadly blent, 
Wherever spreads yon firmament. 


A few short years—and then, the boy 
Shall miss, beside the household hearth, 
Some treasure from his store of joy, 
To find it not on earth ;— 
A shade within its saddened walls 
Shall sit, in some beloved's room, 
And one dear name, he vainly calls, 
Be written on a tomb,— 
And he have learnt, from all beneath, 
His first, dread, bitter taste of death! 


And years glide on, till manhoood's come ; 

And where the young, glad faces were, 

Perchance the once bright, happy home 
Hath many a vacant chair :— 

A darkness from the churchyard shed, 

Hath fallen on each familiar room, 

And much of all home's light hath fled, 
Tou smoulder in the tomb,— 

And household gifts that memory saves 

But help to count the household graves. 


Then, homes avd graves the heart divide, 
As they divide the cuter world : 
But drearier days must yet betide, 
Ere sorrow's wings be fur'ed ; 
When more within the churchyard lie 
Than sit and sadly smile at home, 
Till home, unto the old man’s eye, 
Itself appears a tomb ; 
And his tired spirit asks the grave 
For all the home it longs to have! 


It shall be so,—it shall be so! 
Go, bravely trusting—trusting on ; 
Bear up a few short years—and, lo! 
The grave and home are one !— 
And then, the bright ones gone before, 
Within another, happier home, 
Are waiting, fonder thar. before, 
Until the old man come— 
A home where but the life-trees wave : 
Like childhood’s—it hath not a grave !” 
There are ten engravings, of moderate interest and merit. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 


BY ** Boz.” 

CHAPTER L. 
Matrimonial differences are usually discussed by the parties concerned in the 
form of dialogue, in which the lady bears at leest her full half share. Those of 
Mr. and Mrs Quilp, however, were ap exception tothe general rule; the re- 





marks which they occasioned being limited toa long soliloquy on the part of 


come and go like a mole or a weazel. Tom Scott—where's Tom Scott?” _ 
“ Here I am, master,” cried the voice of the boy, as Quilp threw up the 
window. 


“* Wait there, you dog,” returned the dwarf, “‘ to carry a bachelor's portniatie’™=—~ 


teau. Pack it up, Mrs. Quilp. 

up. Hallo tnere! Hallo!” 
With these exclamations, Mr. Quilp caught up the poker, and hurrying to the 
| door of the guod lady's sleeping closet beat upon it therewith until she awoke 
| in inexpressible terror, thinking that her amiable son-in-law surely intended to 
| murder her in justification of the legs she had slandered. Impressed with this 
idea, she was no sooner fairly awake than she screamed violently, and would 
have quickly precipitated herself out of the winkow and through a neighbouring 
| Skylight, if her daughter had not hastened in to undeceive her, and implore her 


Knock up the dear old lady to help ; knock her 


assistance. Somewhat re-assured by her account of the service she was requi- 
red to render, Mrs. Jiniwin made her appearance ina flannel dressing gown ; and 
both mother and daughter, trembling with terror and cold—for the uight was 
now far advanced—obeyed Mr. Quilp’s directions in submissive silence. Pro- 
longing his preparations as much as possible, for their greater comfort, that ec- 
centric gentieman superintended the packing of his wardrobe, and having added 
to it with his own hands, a plate, knife and fork, spoon, teacup and saucer, and 
other smal! househuld matters of that nature, strapped up the portmanteau, took 
it on his shoulders, and actually matched off without another word, and with 
the case-bottle (which he had never once put down) still tightly clasped under his 
arm. Consigning his heavier burden to the care of Tom Scott when he reached 
the street, taking adram fram the bottle for his own encouragement, and giving 
the boy arap on the head with it as a small taste for himself, Quilp very delibe- 
rately led the way to the wharf, and reached it at between three and four o'clock 
in the morning. 

“Snug!” said Quilp, when he had groped his way to the wooden counting- 
house, and opened the door with a key he carried about with him. “ Beautiful- 
ly snug! Cal! me at eighi, you dog.” 

With no more formal leave-taking or explanation,he clutched the portmanteau, 
shut the door upon his attendant, and climbing on the desk, and rolling himself 
up as round asa hedgehog, in an old boat cloak, fell fast asleep. 

Being roused in the morning at the appointed time, and roused with difficul- 
ty, after his late fatigues, Quilp instructed Tom Scott to make a fire in the yard 
of sundry pieces of old timber, and to prepare some coffee for the breakfast ; for 
the better furnishing of which repast he entrusted him with certain small mo- 
neys, to be expended inthe purchase of hot rolls, butter, sugar, Yarmouth bloat- 
ers, and other articles of housekeeping ; so that ina few minutes a saoury meal 
was smoking onthe board. With this substantial comfort, the dwarl regaled 
himself to his heart’s content ; and being highly satisfied with this free and gip- 
sy mode of life (which he had often meditated, as offering, whenever he chose to 
avail himself of it, an agreeable freedom from the restraints of matrimony, 
anda choice means of keeping Mrs Quilp and her mother in a state of 
incessant agitation and suspense,) bestirred himself to improve his retreat, 
and render it more coinmodious and comfortable. 

With this view, he issued forth toa place hard by, where such stores were 
sold ; purchased a second-hand hammock, and had it slung ina seamanlike fa- 
shion from the ceiling of the counting-house. He also caused to be erected, in 
the same moul:y cabin, an old ship's stove with a rusty funnel to carry the smoke 
through the roof ; and these arrangements co:pleted, surveyed them with ineffa- 
ble delight 

“T've got a country-house like Robinson Crusoe”—said the dwarf, ogling 
the accommodations ; “‘a solitary, sequestered, desolate-island sort of spot, 
where | can be quite alone when | have business on hand, and be secure from all 
spies and listeners. Nobody near me here, but rats, and they are fine stealthy 
secret fellows. I shall be as merry as a grig among these gentry. I'll look out 
for one hike Christopher, and poiscn him—ha, ha, ha! Business thoogh—busi- 
ness—we must be mindful of business in the midst of pleasure, and the time has 
flown this morning, I declare.”’ 

Enjoining Tom Scott to await his return, and not to stand upon his head, or 
throw a suimmerset, or so much as walk upon his hands meanwhile, on pain of 
lingering torments, the dwarf threw himself into a boat, and crossing to the other 
side of the river, and then speeding away on foot, reached Mr. Swiveller’s usual 
house of entertainient in Bevis Marks, just as that gentleman sat down alone 
to dinner in its dusky parlour 

“ Dick "—said the dwarf, thrusting his head in at the door, ‘ 
pil, the apple of my eye, hey, hey !” 

* Oh vou're there, are yout’ returned Mr. Swiveller, “ Aow are yout” 

* How’s Dick?” retorted Quilp. “ How's the cream of clerkship, eht” 





ny pet, my pu- 


“ Why. rather sour, Sir,” replied Mr. Swiveller. ‘ Beginning tv border upon 
cheesir exc. in faet.”’ 
“What's the matter?” said the dwarf, advancing. ‘‘ Has Sally proved unkind 





‘Of all the girls that are so smart, there's none like—’ eh Dick!’ 
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“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Swiveller, eating his dinner with great gravity, 
~* none like her. She’s the sphynx of private life is Sally B.” 

You're out of spirits,” said Quilp, drawing up a chair. ‘ What's the mat- 
tert” 

“The law don’t agree with me” returned Dick. ‘It isn’t moist enough,and 
there's too much confinement. I have been thinking of running away.” 

“ Bah!” said the dwarf. ‘ Where would you run to, Dick?” 

“T don’t know” returned Mr. Swiveller. ‘Towards Highgate, I suppose. 
Perhaps the bells might strike up ‘Turn again Swiveller, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don.’ Whittington’s name was Dick. I wish cats were scarcer.” — 

Quilp looked at his compan‘on with his eyes screwed up into a comical expres- 
sion of curiosity, and patiently awaited his further explanation ; upon which, 
however, Mr. Swiveller appeared in no hurry to enter, as he ate a very long din- 
ner in profound silence, and finally pushed away his plate, threw himself oack 
into his chair, folded his arms, and stared ruefully at the fire, in which some 
ends of cigars were smoking on their own account, and sending up a fragrant 
odour. 

“ Perhaps you'd like a bit of cake ”—said Dick, at last turning to the dwarf. 
“ You're quite welcome to it. You ought to be, for it’s of your making.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Quilp. 

Mr. Swiveller replied by taking from his pocket a small and very greasy par- 
cel, slowly unfolding it, and displaying a little slab of plum cake, extremely in- 
—— in appearance, and bordered with a paste of white sugar an inch and a 

alf deep. 

" What should you say this was ?” demanded Mr. Swiveller. 

“Tt looks like bride-cake ” replied the dwarf, grinning. 

“And whose should you say it was?” inquired Mr. Swiveller, rubbing the 
my. against his nose with a dreadful calmness. ‘ Whose ?” 

* Not— 

“ Yes” said Dick, ‘the same. You needn't mentionher name. There's 
no such name now. Her name is Cheggs now, Sophy Cheggs. Yet loved I as 
man never loved that hadn't wooden legs, and my heart, my heart is breaking 
for the love of Sophy Cheggs.” ; . : 

With this extemporary adaptation of a popular ballad to the distressing cir- 
cumstauces of his own case, Mr. Swiveller folded up the parcel again, beat it 
very flat between the palins of his hands, thrust it into his breast, buttoned his 
coat over it, and folded his arms upon the whole. ; 

“‘ Now [ hope you're satisfied sir ””—said Dick; ‘‘and I hope Fred's satisfied. 
You went partners in the mischief, and | hope you like it. This is the triumph 
I was to have, is it? It’s like the old country-dance of that name, where there 
are two gentlemen to one lady, and one has her and the other hasn't, but 
comes limping up behind to make out the figure. But it’s Destiny, and mine's a 
crusher !”” 

Disguising his secret joy in Mr. Swiveller's defeat, Daniel Quilp adopted the 
surest means of soothing him, by ringing the bell, and ordering in a suprly of 
rosy wine (that is tosay of its usual representative), which he put about with 
great alacrity, calling upon Mr. Swiveller to pledge him in various toasts derisive 
of Cheggs, and eulogistic of the happiness of single men. Such was their im- 

ressiun on Mr. Swiveller, coupled with the reflection that no man could oppose 
fi destiny, that in a very short space of time his spirits rose surprisingly, and 
he was enabled to give the dwarf an account of the receipt of the cake, which, 
it appeared, had been brought to Bevis Marks by the two surviving Miss 
Wackleses in person, and delivered at the office door with much giggling and 
joyfulness. 

“Ha!” said Quilp. ‘It willbe our turn to giggle soon. 
me—you spoke of young Trent—where is he !” 

Mr. Swiveller explained that his respectable friend had recently accepted a 
responsible situatiun in a locomotive gaming-house, and was at that time absent 
‘on a professional tour among the adventurous spirits of Great Britain. 

“That's unfortunate” said the dwarf, “for I came, in fact, to ask you about 
him. A thought has occurred tome. Dick; your friend over the way—” 

“ Whieh friend ?” 

“In the first floor.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Your friend in the first foor, Dick, may know him.” 

“No he don't,” said Mr. Swiveller, shaking his head. 

“Don’t. No, because he has never seen him,” rejoined Quilp; “but if we 
were to bring them together, who knows, Dick, but Fred, properly introduced, 
would serve bis turn almost as well as little Nell or her grandfather—who 
py but it might make the young fellow’s fortune, and, through him, yours, 
eh!” 

“Why, the fact is, you see,” said Mr. Swiveller,“ that they have been brought 
together.” 

“Have been!” cried the dwarf, looking suspiciously at his companion. 
“ Through whose means?” 

“Through mine,” said Dick, slightly confused. 
the last time you called over yonder?” 

“You know you didn’t,” returned the dwarf. 

“] believe you're right,”’ said Dick. ‘No. I didn’t, I recollect. 
brought ‘em together that very day. It was Fred's suggestion.”’ 

“ And what came of it?” 

“Why, instead of my friend's bursting into tears when he knew who Fred 
was, embracing him kindly, and telling him that he was his grandfather, or 
his grandmother in disguise, (which we fully expected), he flew into a tremen- 
dous passion ; called hin all manner of names; said it was in a great measure 
his fault that little Nell and the old gentleman had ever been brought to pover- 
ty ; didn’t hint at our taking anything to drink ; and—and in short rather turned 
us out of the room than otherwise.” 

“That’s strange,” said the dwarf, musing. 

~“*Se we remarked to each other at the time,” returned Dick coolly, “ but 
quite true.” 

Quilp was plainly staggered by this intelligence, #ver which he brooded for 
some time in moody silence, often raising his eyes io Mr. Swiveller's face, 
and sharply scanning its expression. As he could read in it, however, no addi- 
tional information or anything to lead him to believe he bad spoken falsely ; and 
as Mr. Swiveller, left to his own meditations, sighed deeply, and was evidently 
growing maudlin on the subject of Mrs. Cheggs; the dwarf soon Lroke up the 
conference and took his departure, leaving the bereaved one to his melancholy 
ru:ninations. 

“‘ Have been brought together, eh!” said the dwarf as he walked the streets 
alone. ‘My friend has stolen a march upon me. Jt led him to nothing, and 
therefore is no great matter, save in the intention. I'm glad he has lost his 
mistress. Haha! The blockhead mustn't leave the law at present. I’m sure 
of him where he is, whenever I want him for my own purposes, and, be 
sides, he’s a good unconscious spy on Brass, and tells, in his cups, all that he 
sees and hears. You're useful to me Dick, and cost nothing but a little treating 
now andthen. I am not sure that it may not be worth while, before lung, to 
take credit with the stranger, Dick, by discovering your designs upon the child ; 
eo for the present, we’ll remain the best friends in the world, with your good 

eave. 

Pursuing these thoughts, and gasping as he went along, after his own pecu- 
har fashion, Mr. Quilp once more crossed the Thames, and shut himself up in 
his Bachelor's Hall, which, by reason of his newly-erected chimney depositing the 
smoke inside the room and carrying none of it off, was not quite so agreeable as 
more fastidious people might have desired. Such inconveniences, however, 
instead ef disgusting the dwarf with his new abode, rather suited his humour ; 
so, after dining luxuriously from the public-house, he lighted his pipe, and 
smoked against the chimney until nothing of him was visible through the mist, 
but a pair of red and highly inflamed eyes, with sometimes a dim vision of his 
head and face, as, in a violent fit of coughing, he slightly stirred the smoke 
and scattered the heavy wreaths by which they were obscured. In the midst of 
this atmosphere, which must infallibly have smothered any other man, Mr. Quilp 
passed the evening with great cheerfulness; solacing himself all the time with 
the pipe and the case-bottle ; and occasionally entertaining himself with a melo- 
dious Leet intended for a song, but bearing not the faintest resemblance to any 
scrap of any piece of music, vocal or instrumental, ever invented by man. 
Thus he amused himself until nearly midnight, when he turned into his ham- 
mock with the utmost satisfaction. a 

The first sound that met his ears in the morning—as he half opened his eyes, 
and, finding himself so unusually near the ceiling, entertained a drowsy idea 
that he must have been transfurmed into a fly or blue-botule in the course of the 
night,—was that of a stifled sobbing and weeping in the room. Peeping cau 
tiously over the side of his hammock, he descried Mrs. Quilp, to whom, after 
contemplating her for some time in silence, he communicated a violent start by 
suddenly yeiling out, 

* Halloa!” 

“Oh Quilp!” cried his poor little wife, looking up. 
me!” 

“T meant to, you jade,” returned the dwarf. 
dead, an’t 11” 

“Oh please come home, do come home,” said Mrs. Quilp, sobbing; “ we'll 
never do so any more Quilp, and after all it was only a mistake that grew out 
of our anziety.” 

“ Out of your anxiety,” grinned the dwarf. “ Yes, I know that—out of your 
anxiety for my death. I shall come home when I please, J tell you. I shall 
come home when | please, and go when I please. I'll be a Will o’ the Wisp, 
now here, now there, dancing about you always, starting up when you least ex- 
= me, and keeping you in a constant state of restlessness and irritation. 

ill you begone !”’ 


And that reminds 


*])idn’t I mention it to yuu 


Oh yes, I 


“How you frightened 


‘** What do you want here? I’m 


Ce Albion. 


Mrs. Quilp durst only make a gesture of entreaty. ° 

“TI tell you no,” cried the dwarf, ‘* No. If you dare to come here again unless 
you're sent for, J’ll oor watch-dogs in the yard that'll growl and bite—I'll have 
man-traps, cunningly altered and improved for catching women—lI'll have spring 
guns, that shall explode when you tread upon the wires, and blow you inte little 
pieces Will you begone?” 

'“ Do forgive me. come back,” said his wife, earnestly. 

“* No-o-0-o !” roared Quilp. ‘‘ Not till my own good time, and then I'll return 
again as often as I choose, and be accountable to nobody for my goings or com- 
ings. You see the doorthere. Will you go?” 

Mr. Quilp delivered this last command in such a very energetic voice, and 
moreover accompanied it with such a sudden gesture, indicative of an intention 
to spring out of his hammock, and, night-capped as he was, bear his wife home 
again through the public streets, that she sped away like an arrow. Her worthy 
lord stretched his neck and eyes until she had crossed the yard, and then, not at 
all sorry to have had this opportunity of carrying his point, and asserting the 
sanctity of his castle, fell into an immoderate fit of laughter, and laid himself 
down to sleep again. 

CHAPTER LI. 

The bland and open-hearted proprietor of Bachelor's Hall, slept on amidst 
the congenial] accompaniments of rain, mud, dirt, damp, fog, and rats, until late 
in the day ; when summoning his valet Tom Scott to assist him to rise, and to 
prepare his breakfast, he quitted his couch, and made his toilet. This duty per- 
formed, and his repast ended, he again betook himself to Bevis Marks. 4 

This visit was not intended for Mr. Swiveller, but for his friend and employor 
Mr. Samson Brass. Both gentlemen however were from home, nor was the 
life and light of law, Miss Sally, at her post either. The fact of their joint de- 
sertion of the office was made known to all comers by a scrap of paper in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Swiveller, which was attached to the bell-handle, and which, 
giving the reader no clue to the time of day when it was first posted, furnished 
him with the rather vague and unsatisfactory information that that gentleman 
would “ return in an hour.” 

“There’s a servant, I suppose,” said the dwarf, knockfng at the house-door. 
“ She'll do.” 

After a sufficiently long interval, the door was opened, and a small voice 
immediately accosted him with, ‘*Oh! Please will you leave a card or mes- 
sage!” 

“I'll write a note,” said the dwarf, pushing past her into the office ; ‘ and 
mind your master hasit directly he comes nome.” So Mr. Quilp climbed up 
to the top of atall stool to write the note, and the small servant carefully tu 
tored for such emergencies, looked on, with her eyes wide open, ready, if he 
so much as abstracted a wafer, to rush into the street and give the alarm to 
the police. 

As Mr. Quilp folded his note (which was soon written : being a very short 
one) he encountered the gaze of the small servant. He looked ather long and 
earnestly. 

“How are you?” said the dwarf, moistening a wafer with horrible gri- 
maces. 

The small servant, perhaps frightened by his looks, returned no audible reply ; 
but it appeared from the motion of her lips that she was inwardly repeating the 
same form of expression concerning the note or message. 

* Do they use you ill here! is your mistress a Tartar!” said Quilp with a 
chuckle. 

In reply to the last interrogation, the small servant, with a look of infinite 
cunning, mingled with fear, screwed up her mouth very tight and round, and 
nodded violently. 

Whether there was anything in the peculiar slyness of her action which fasci- 
nated Mr. Quilp, or anything in the expression of her features at the moment 
which attracted his attention for some other reason ; or whether it merely occur- 
red to him as a pleasant whim to stare the small servant out of countenance ; 
certain itis, that he planted his elbows square and firmly on the desk, and squeez- 
ing up his cheeks with his hands, looked at her fixedly. 

** Where do you come from?’ he said after a long pause, stroking his chin. 

“ T don't know.” 

** What's your name?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

‘Nonsense !" retorted Quilp. ‘* What does your mistress call you when she 
wants you?” 

* A littlé devil,” said the child. 

She added in the same breath, as if fearful of any further questioning, ‘ But 
please will you leave a card or message?” 

These unusual answers might naturally have provoked some further inquiries. 
Quilp, however, without uttering another word, withdrew his eyes from the 
small servant, stroked his chin more thoughtfully than before, and then bending 
over the note as if tu direct it with scrupulous and hair-breadth nicety, looked 
at her, covertly but very narrowly, from under his bushy eyebrows. The result 
of this secret survey was, that he shaded his face with his bands, and laughed 
slyly and noiselessly, until every vein in it was swollen almost to bursting. Pul- 
ling bis hat over his brow to conceal his mirth and its effects, he tossed the let- 
ter tothe child, and hastily withdrew. 

Once in the street, moved by some secret impulse, he laughed, and held his 
sides, and laughed again, and tried to peer through the dusty area railings as 
if to catch another glimpse of the child, until he was quite tired out. At 
last, he travelled back to the Wilderness, which was within rifle-shot of his 
bachelor retreat, and ordered tea inthe wooden summer-house that afternoon for 
three persons ; an invitation to Miss Sally Brass and her brother to parteke of 
that entertainment at that place, having been the object both of his journey and 
his note. 

It was not precisely the kind of weather in which people usually take tea in 
summer-houses, far less in summer-houses in an advanced state of decay, and 
overlooking the slimy banks of a great river at low water Nevertheless, it was 
in this choice retreat that Mr Quilp ordered a cold collation to be prepared, and 
it was beneath its cracked and leaky roof that he in due course of time received 
Mr. Sampson and his sister Sally. 

* You're fond of the beauties of nature,” said Quilp with a grin. 
charming. Brass? Is it unusual, unsophisticated, primitive 2”’ 

“It's delighttul indeed, sir,” replied the lawyer. 

Cool?” said Quilp. 

‘* N-not particularly so, I think, sir,” rejoined Brass, with his teeth chattering 
in his head. 

** Perhaps a little damp and ague-ish ?” said Quilp. 

** Just damp enough to be cheerful, sir,” rejoined Brass. “ Nothing more, sir, 
nothing more.” 

* And Sally ?” said the delighted dwarf. ‘ Does she like it?” 

“ She'll like it better,” returned that strong-minded lady, ‘* when she has tea ; 
so let us have it, and don’t bother.” 

** Sweet Sally !”’ cried Quilp, extending his arms as if about to embrace her. 
“ Gentle, charming, overwhelming Sally.” 

‘‘He’s a very remarkable man indeed !”’ soliloquised Mr. Brass. ‘‘ He’s quite 
a Troubadour you know; quite a Troubadour !” 

These complimentary expressions were uttered in asomewhat absent and dis- 
tracted manner; for the unfortunate lawyer, besides a bad cold in his head, had 
got wet in coming, and would have willingly borne some pecuniary sacritice if 
he could have shifted his present quarters to a warm room, and have dried him- 
self ata fire. Quilp, however,—who, beyond the gratification of his demon 
whims, owed Sampson some acknowledgment of the part he had played in the 
mourning scene of which he had been a hidden witness,-—marked these symp- 
toms of uneasiness with a delight past all expression, and derived from them a 
secret joy which the costliest banquet could never have afforded him. 

It is worthy of remark too, as illustrating a little feature in the character of 
Miss Sally Brass, that, although on her own account she would have borne the 
discomforts of the Wilderness with a very ill grace, and would probably, indeed, 
have walked off befure the tea appeared, she no sooner beheld the latent uneasi- 
ness and misery of her brother than she developed a grim satisfaction, and began 
to enjoy herself after her own manner. Thoughthe wet came stealing through 
the roof and trickling down upon their heads, Miss Brass uttered no complaint, 
but presided over the tea equipage with imperturbable composure. While Mr 
Quilp, in his Uprogrious hospitality, seated himself upon en empty beer barrel, 
vaunted the place as the most beautiful and comfortable in the three kingdoms, 
and elevating hisglass, drank tu their next meiry-meeting in that jovial spot ; and 


“Ts this 


December 26, 


Miss Sally drew closer, as if accustomed to business conferences with their 
host which were the better for not having air. 

*‘ Business,” said the dwarf, glancing from brother to sister. ‘ Very private 
business. Lay your heads together when you're vy yourselves.” 

“Certainly, sir,” returned Brass, taking out his pocket-book and pencil. “I'll 
take down the heads if you please, sii. Remarkable documents,” added the 
lawyer, raising bis eyes to the ceiling, ‘‘ most remarkable aocuments. He states 
his points so clearly that it’s a treatto have ‘em! I don’t know any act of par- 
liament that’s equal to him in clearness.”’ 

‘I shall deprive you of a treat,” said Quilp drily. “Put up yourbook. We 
don’t want any documents. So. There’s a lad named Kit—” 

Miss Sally nodded, imp!ying that she knew of him. 

“Kit!” said Mr Sampson.—* Kit! Ha! I’ve heard the name before, but 
I don’t exactly call to mind—I don't exactly—” 

** You're as slow as a tortoise, and more thickheaded than a rhinoceros,” re- 
turned his obliging client with an impatient gesture. 

“He’s extremely pleasant!” cried the obsequious Sampson. “ His acquaint- 
ance with Natural History too is surprising. Quite a Buffoon, quite !” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Brass intended some compliment or other; and 
it has been argued with show of reason that he would have said Buffon, but 
made use of a superfluous vowel. Be this as it may, Quilp gave him no time 
for correction, as he performed that office himself by more than tapping him on 
the head with the handle of his umbrella. 

“Don't let's have any wrangling,” said Miss Sally, staying his hand. “I 
showed you that I know him, and that’s enough.” 

‘She’s always foremost !” said the dwarf, patting her on the back and looking 
contemptuously at Sampson. ‘J don’t like Kit, Sally.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined Miss Brass. 

“ Nor I,” said Sampson. 

“Why, that’s right!" cried Quilp. ‘ Half our work is done already. This 
Kit is one of your honest people, one of your fair characters; a prowling 
prying hound ; a hypocrite; a double-faced, white-livered, sneaking spy; a 
crouching cur to those that feed and coax him, and a barking yelping dog to all 
besides.” 

 Fearfully eloquent !” cried Brass, with a sneeze. “ Quite appalling !”” 

“Come to the point,” said Miss Sally, ** and don’t talk so much.” 

“Right again!” exclaimed Quilp. with another contemptuous look at Samp- 
son, ‘‘ always foremost! I say, Sally, he is a yelping, insolent dog to all besides, 
and most of all, to me. In short, Lowe him a grudge.” 

“That's enough, sir,” said Sampson. 

“No, it’s not enough, sir,” sneered Quilp ; ‘will you hear me out? Besides 
that | owe him a grudge on that account, he thwarts me at this minute, and 
stands between me and anend which might otherwise prove a golden one to us 
all. Apart from that, I repeat that he crosses my humour, and I hate him. 
Now, you know the lad, and can guess the rest. Devise your own means of 
putting him out of my way, and execute them. Shall it be done?” 

“Tt shall, sir,”’ said Sampson. 

“Then give me your hand,” retorted Quilp. ‘ Saily, girl, yours. 
much or mere, on you thanhim. Tom Scott comes back. 
more grog, aud @ jolly night of it!” 

No other word was spoken, no other look exchanged, which had the slightest 
reference to this, the real occasion of their meeting. The trio were well ac- 
customed to act together, and were linked to each other by ties of mutual in- 
terest and advantage, ana nothing more was needed. Resuming his boisterous 
manner with the same ease with which he had thrown it off, Quilp was in an 
instant the same uproarious, reckless little savage, he had teen a few seconds 
before. It was ten o'clock at night before the amiable Sally supported her be- 
loved and loving brother from the Wilderness, by which time he needed the ut- 
most support her tender frame could render; his walk being for some unknown 
reasou anything but steady, and his legs constantly doubling up in unexpected 
places. 

Overpowered, notwithstanding his late prolonged slumbers, by the fatigues of 
the last few days, the dwarf lost no time in creeping to his dainty house, and was 
soon dreaming in hishammock. Leaving him to visions, in which perhaps tho 
quiet figures we quitted in the old church porch were uot without their share, 
be it our task to rejoin them as they sat and watched. 

> [For continuation of the ** Old Curiosity Shop” see supplementary sheet. ] 

LECTURES ON ACOUSTICS. 
Delivered at the Mechames’ Institute, by Robert Addams, Esq. 
LECTURE I. 

Syttasus.—The Cause of Sound.—Sonorous Vibrations.—Structure of the 
Ear.—Sound Waves produced by Flame, also by Metals of unequal Tempera- 
ture.—Transmission of Sound through different Media.—Its Velocity in Air 
and other forms of Matter.—Influence of the Density and Temperature of 
the Atmosphere on the Velocity of Sound.—Difference between the Velocity 
of Sound determined Experimentally and Theoretically. 

Acoustics is that branch of experimental philosophy which treats of sound 
and hearing. ‘This is a subject which cannot be unimportant to any, and may be 
presu.ned to be interesting to all. It is through the valuable faculty of hearing 
that we derive pleasure from speech aud music: by means of sound, our wants, 
our joys, our wishes, and our feelings flow out in wrial waves, diffusing instrue- 
tion and delight. This subjects treats of more than its name implies, for it 
means, according to its Greek derivation, to hear. The science makes us ac- 
quainted with the modes of vibrations of the air, that, when inahe act of mov- 
ing to and fro, it executes these movements with the most accurate exactness. 
l'he science of acoustics is most intimately connected with the science of optics; 
so that the study of one reciprocates the advantages of the other, and those 
who study all the phenomena of acoustics will be evabled to interpret many phe- 
nomeuva concerning light which could not satisfectorily be explained without it. 
Sound may be defined as an eflect or consequence of a tremulous vibratory mo- 
tion conveyed to the nerves belonging to the eur, called the auditory nerves. 
This definition implies, that every body which produces sound is in a state of 
motion. This may be proved by striking a tuning-fork and applying it to the 
lips, when it will be perceived to be in a state of motion. It may be proved, 
also, by placing a sinall figure over a piece of tight prepared paperand placing 
near it a glass vessel which has been made to sound by any means: the figure 
immediately moves, showing that the glass was ina state of motion. 

Sound is transmitted through the air in waves, similar to the surface of a pond 
when any thing has been thrown in to disturb it, except that sound travels in all 
directions, upwards and downwards. 

The human ear is curivusly formed on the external part, curiously curved. 

This is for the sake of ornament, in all probability, as the human ear is not better 

adapted to the reception of sound than the ear of a hare ora horse. The waves 

of sound, when they come to the ear, pass down a small tube, and strike against 
the membrane, which acts as a stopper to the tube of the ear. An insect could 
not, therefore, creep into the hollow part of the ear, as has been supposed, for it 
could not get through this membrane : it might cause great inconvenience, but 
it could not creep in. Upon this membrane the sonorous or sound waves strike, 
and excite it to move up and down. If the nerves, then, were attached to this 
membrane, it wouid answer the purpose for which the ear was made, and the 
sound could be heard; but our all-wise Creator has interposed, between the 
nerves and this membrane, certain parts of great complexity and very curious 
arrangement. There is a system of four bones inthedrum of the ear, the ham- 
mer, the anvil, the stirrup, and a small round bone. There are other curious 
passages, called the semicircular canals, in which are liquids. In these liquids 
are the nerves called auditory nerves, hich may be regarded as a part of the 
brain, extending to the liquids. Sound, therefore, is the effect of agitation of 
these slender films, called nerves. ‘There are other parts in the ear to keep it 
from being too much strained, to strain it to a certain pitch for the perfect hearing 
of sounds within the limits of audition, and tu let air in and out of the ear. If 
the air within the membrane was pent up, when an eronaut ascended into the 
atmosphere. as the air outside became rarer, the air inside of the ear would press 
the membrane out, and would, at least, burst it. But it is not so: just as inthe 
common drum, to produce a sound there must be a hole ; so, in the ear, there is 
atube for the express purpose to form a connexion between the hullow of the 
ear and the mouth. But, when a person dives down in water, he cannot open 
his mouth, for then he would be choked; and so the membrane of the ear is 
pressed into a concave form by the water, and at last is burst. This is the case 
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Mr. Brass, with the rain plashing down into his tea-cup, made a dismal attempt 
to pluck up his spirits and appear at his ease ; and Tem Scott, who was in wait- 
ing at the door under an old umbrella, exulted in his agonies and bade fair to split 
his sides with laughing ; while all this was passing, Miss Sally Brass, unmind- 
ful of the wet which dripped down upon her uwn feminine person and fair appe-! 
rel, sat placidly behind the tea-board, erect and grizzly, contemplating the un-| 
happiness of her brother with a mind at ease, and content, in her amiable disre- 
gard of self, to sit there all night, witnessing the torments which his avaricious 
and grovelling nature compelled him to endure and forbade him to resent. And 
this, it must be observed, or the illustration would be incomplete, although in a 
business point of view, she had the strongest sympathy with Mr. Sampson, and | 
would have been beyond measure indignant, if be had thwarted their client in 
any one respect. 

In the height of his boisterous merriment, Mr. Quilp having on some pre- 
tence dismissed his attendant sprite forthe moment, resumed his usual manner | 
all at once, dismounted from his cask, and laid his hand upon the lawyer's, 
sleeve. | 

“A word,” said the dwarf, “before we go further. Sally, hark'ee for a 

















minute.” 


with the pearl divers ; and great relief is feit when the membrane is broken, be- 
fore it was painful. It may be asked, why has a person two ears! Why would 
notone do? In the first place, two ears are more ornamental ; but there is ano- 
ther great purpose answered by thein. They are of the greatest importance to 
a person to enable him to judge of the direction of sound; as if the sound is 
stronger in one ear than the other, he knows that it proceeds from the same side 
as that ear. 

But, now, when sound is produced by vibrations, it may be asked, how are 
these vibrations produced? I wil! now mention two causes, out of many, of 
these vibrations. If we place certain flames, as of a jet of hydrogen inside 
tubes, we shull find, that a certain sound is produced, the note of which varies 
with the diameter of the tube. The vibration here is produced, not by the sub- 
stance of the tube, for the sound is produced if it be enclosed in paper or si!k- 
It is depencant on the air inside ; but how does the air acquire its vibratory move. 
ment! By the continual altering size of the flame, its constructions, and en- 


largements, it becomes larger at one moment thar, another; and it is the alter- 
ing size of the flame that causes the air in the inside of the tube to vibrate. 
But it may be asked, how do we know that the size of the flame alters since we 
canuot see its alterations. This is determined by a mirror placed obliquely on am 
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axis. If the flame of a candle be placed before it, and the mirror be made to up the hill. I looked out, and saw a rider coming forward at a very hae pace. 
revolve, a continued circle of light will be seen in it. But,if this flame of hy- | Before I had time for even a guess as to who it was, he drew up, an I recog- 
drogen, or any flame made similar to it, be placed before it, on the revolution of pised Captain Trevyllian. There was a certain look of easy ages and 
the mirror, spots of light will be seen arranged in the form of a circle, and not hali-smiling satisfaction about his features, | had never seen before, as he touch- 
continuous as the other. The other method I will mention to produce sound is | €4 his cap in salute, and said— , : - 

the laying of hot netals upon cold ones. ‘The vibration here has been supposed! ‘“* May I have the honour of a few words conversation with you * a 
to be produced by the heat passing from the hot metal into the cold one, and pro- | 1 bowed silently, while he dismounied, and passing his bridle beneath his 4 
ducing a kind of repulsion. This will be perceived by placing anything on the | walked on beside me. _ Me : _ 
hot metal when the tremulous motion will be transmitted to it. The conditions| | “My friend, Captain Hammersley, has commissioned me to wait upon y 
for producing sound by this means are, that the metals must be dissimilar and of | about this unpleasant affair 
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I ordered my horse round. I wrote a few words to Power, to explain m 
absence, should he come while I was away, and leaped into my saddle. As 
reached the plain my pace became a gallop, and! pressed my horse with all the 
impatience my heart was burning with. I dashed along the lines towards Opor- 
to, neither hearing nor seemg aught around me, when suddenly the clank of ca- 
valry accoutrements behind induced me to turn my head, and! perceived an 
orderly dragoon at full gallop, in pursuit. I pulled up till he came alongside. 
, “ Lieutenant O'Malley, sir,” said the man, saluting, “these despatches are 

| for you.” 
I took them hurriedly, and was about to continue my route, when the attitude 


/ “ : : ee : f the drag d tion. He had reined in his horse to the side of 
caval te t : ; d , lead and } I beg pardon for the interruption, Captain Trevyllian, but as I have yet too ragoon arrested my attention. — ) 
tanec aiieer ebd bin, ar Pg ye Ln fo A oon ope pe which ig | learn to what you or your friend alludes, perhaps it may facilitate matters if you | the narrow causeway, and, holding him still and steadily, sat motionless as a 


a very strange fact, as these metals stand at the top of the list of thermo-elec- | W!ll explicitly state your meaning.” 
tric elements. 

Sound can be conducted through every substance in nature. To understand 
this, we must consider that every substance is made up of certain atoms, and : spi fin, he 
that there is a space between these atoms. If there were not a space, if the | the affair in question, nor have I his permission to enter into any of It, 
particles of steel, fur example, were already unyielding, how could it shrink on | 


moved, he continued :— 


He grew crimson on the cheek as I said this, while with a voice perfectly un- 


statue. I looked behind, and saw the whole staff approaching at a brisk trot. 
| Before I had a moment for thought they were beside me. 
* Ab! O'Malley,” cried Merivale, ** you have your orders ; don't wait; his 


“Iam not sufficiently in my friend’s confidence to know the whole of | Excellency is coming up.” 


Get along, I advise you,” said another, “ or you'll catch it, as some of us 


probably presuming, as I certainly did myself, that your own sense of ho-| have done this morning.” 


the application of cold. If one particle be set in motion it will move all the rest. 20r would have deemed further parley and discussion as unnecessary and un-| “Allis right, Chariey; you can go in safety,” said a whispering voice, as 


Thus, if we take a series of balls, and set one in motion, all the rest will reasonable. 


Power passed in a sharp canter. 


fly out in different directions. In l:ke manner sound is transmitted through any | In fact, then, if I understand, it is expected that I should meet Captain Ham-| That one sentence was enough; my heart bounded like a deer, my cheek 


substance. mersley for some reason unknown —” , , 
. | ** He certainly desires a meeting with you,” was the dry reply. 
ag ia : eet 0 tne — P ed fons al ome | “And as certainly I shall not give it, before understanding upon what 
i “ ie pe panies grounds.” 
i “ cane 4s = | ‘And such I am to report as your answer,” said he, looking at me at the mo- 
Do. “ “ 18.000 « : - , ment with an expression of ill-repressed triumph as he spoke. : 
Do. “ “ 4.636 to 17,000 « a | There was something in these few words, as well as in the tone in which they 


were spoken, that sunk deeply in my heart. Was it that by some trick of di- 
plomacy he was endeavouring to compromise my honour and character! was it 
possible that my refusal might be construed into any other than the real cause ! 
{ was too young, too inexperienced in the world to decide the question for 
myself, and no time was allowed me to seek another’s counsel. What a try- 
ing moment was that for me: my temples throbbed, my heart beat almost 
audibly, and I stood afraid to speak ; dreading on the one hand, lest my com- 


Through each of these substances the velocity of sound will vary according to 
circuinstances. The air sometimes conveys it with a velucity of 1,089 feet per 
second ; at other times, 1,159 feet, making a considerable difference. This dif- 
ference depends on the density, elasticity, and temperature of the atmosphere 
and the direction of the wind. If sound travel against the wind its progress will 
be retarded. If the air be hot, other things being the same, sound will travel 
more rapidly through it ; and every degree of the English thermometer makes @ 
difference of 1 2-10 feet per second in the velocity. Sir!saac Newton calcula- 
ted, that the velocity of sound should be 946 feet per second; and when he 
found, by experiment, that he was 184 feet wrong, he was much surprised, and | |jqys expression, repeated coolly his former question. In an instant all thought 
could never explain why there should be such a difference. It was reserved for | of Hammersley was forgotten. J remembered no more. I set him before him ; 
the celebrated La Place, the French astronomer, to assign a cause for this want | i 
of accordance between theory and experiment. When the air becomes conden- 
sed, its heat is increased, so that, when sound is produced, he supposed that the 
air becomes a little hotter, which increases its elasticity and tne velocity of | 
sound. Different bodies transmit sounds with different velocities ; and it has 
been proved by mathematical construction and experiment, that bodies convey 
sound directly in proportion to the square root of their elasticities, and inversely | fy; 9 friend's honour, little disposed to guard their own.” 
In proportion to their densities. 


the other, that my refusal might be reported as a trait of cowardice, 


rage, as J said,— 





| never to send a challenge.” 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


By Harry Lorrequer. | said,— 


‘** But you will not decline——” 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE QUARREL. 

On the evening of the 12:h, orders were received for the German brigade and . 
three squadroyis of our regiment to pursue the French upon the Terracinthe °° and elated look, he drew himself up to his full height. 
road, by daybreak on the following morning er an d 

I was busily occupied in my preparations for a hurried march, when Mike ning” slid, ~sstand Tga * gone a 


” 


| pliaunce might involve me in an act to embitter my life forever, and fearful, on 


him, who had, since my first meeting, continually contrived to pass some inap- ; ' é . 
preciable slight upon 4 My eyes , meee wy bende tingled iy ill-repreased dust ; stirred hopes, fears,and strife—awakened doubt, anxiety and distress, or 


-*With Captain Hammersley I am conscious of no quarrel, nor have I ever 
shown, by any act or look, an intention to provoke one. Indeed, such demon- schieski h al Y Vi nan the’ @ : 
strations are not always successful ; there are persons most rigidly scrupulous the great Sobieski, to whose valour not only Vienna but the German empire 


beamed with the glow of delighted pleasure, I closed my spur upon my gallant 
gray, and dashed across the plain. 

When I arrived at my quarters the men were drawn up in waiting, and pro- 
vided with rations for three days’ march: Mike was also prepared for the road, 
and nothing more remained to delay me. 

‘* Captain Power has been here, sir, and left a note.” 

I took it and thrust it hastily into my sabertashe. I knew enough from the 
few words he had spoken, that my present step involved me in no ill consequen- 
ces; so giving the word to wheel into column, I rode to the front, and set out 
upon my march to Alcantara. 





DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


THE PREROGATIVE WILL OFFICE. 
An old proverb tells us, that “ a living dog is better than a dead lion.” We 
doubt the fact. At all events, this proverb is like many general rules, admitting 


He saw, he read my uifficulty at aglance, and, with a smile of most superci- of numerous exceptions. Many a dead ass has shed malignant influence over 


the fates and fortunes of living lions; and those two magic words, “ J will,” 
written down before the breath left the body of some dying man, have worked 
with sovereign power wnen the very bones of the will-maker have crumbled into 


kindled emotions of joy orsadness, amongst members of a generation to whom 
the author of it all was personally utterly unknown. 
In truth, itisa very wonderful thing this power of “making a will.” When 


owed its preservation from the Turkish power,was asked in extremity to make his 


“You mistake,” said he interrupting me, as I spoke these words with a look | will, he laughed in the face of the bishop, who had been obliged to take the most 
| as insulting as I could snake it; ‘you mistake. I have sworn a solemn oath round about method to make the proposal. ‘* The misfortune of royalty,” said 


the king, recollecting himself, “is, that we are not obeyed while we are alive : 


The emphasis upun the word “ send,” explained fully his meaning, when I and can it be expected we should be obeyed after we are dead !”” 


The glory of Britain is, that the humblest green-grocer, who has a little pro- 
perty to leave, need not laugh in the face of those who are advising him tomake 


. gel ot : , : i! ajes se hi “ 
‘Most certainly not,” said he, again interrupting, while with sparkling | ® will, for he knows that the majesty of law will cause him to be ubeyed “ after 
“ Your friend | he isdead.” There is a beautiful passage in Scripture, which speaks of those 


who * being dead, yet speak ;” and this is applied to the influence of their cha- 
racters as affecting the characters of those who come after them. How true 


“Ss sai : ing or- | is it, also, of dead men’s wills! The old bits cf parchment on which were writ- 
came up to say there was an officer desired to speak with me; and the moment Sir Harry Beaufort. I may observe, that as the troops are in marching or ’ ’ 


’ 

after Captain Hammersley appeared. A sudden flush coloured his pale and der, the matter bed better not be eutagee.” 
sickly features, as he held out his hand, and said,— ; There shall he BERS OB My part. tnoffall : 

“ I've come to wish you joy, O'Malley : I just this instant heard of your pro- ‘Nor mine,” said he, as with e low bow, and a look - ae 4 ~ = 
motion. I am sincerely glad of it; pray tell me the whole affair.” uinph, he sprung into hie seddle ; “then au revoir, Mr. O'Malley,” said he, ga- 

“That is the very thing [ am unable to do. I have some very vague, indis- ; 
tinct remembrance of warding off a sabre cut from the head of a wounded and “*Y!8 he cantered easily down the slope, and once more [ was alone. 
unhorsed officer in the melée of yesterday ; but more I know not. In fact it 
was my first day under fire: I've a tolerably clear recollection of all the events 
of the morning, but the word ‘charge’ unce given—I remember very little more. 
But you—where have you been !—how have we not met before ?” 

“I've exchanged into a heavy dragvon regiment, and am now employed upon 
the staff.” : 

“ You are aware that I have letters for you 1” 

“ Power hinted, I think, something of the kind: I saw him very harriedly.” 

These words were spoken with an effort at nonchalance that evidently cost 
him much. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE ROUTE. 
hands the following order :— 


| Forces. 


‘* (Signed, } S. Gorpon, Military Sec.” 


‘‘ Lieutenant O'Malley will hold himself in immediate readiness to proceed 
upon a particular service. By order of His Excellency the Commander of the 


ten the words of power may be shrunk and _ shrivelled, or tattered and decayed ; 
yetin them the dead are still alive—*‘ even in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 


The old man, on his death-bed, feeling his end approaching, sends for his ‘*man 
of business ;” dying as he is, wounded pride or offended dignity is still rankling 


P © ’ i ° i . Me i » ; ” 
thering up his reins; ‘* Beaufort is on the staff, and quartered at Oporto,” so } !® his old heart ; and so he cuts off Tom with a ‘splendid shilling,” because he 


ran away, or he bequeaths nothing but an anathema to poor Eliza, who married 
below her station in life. How the curse lives on paper, and acts on life, in fu- 
ture years! Perhaps the old man, if his spirit could return to this world, would 


I was leisurely examining my pistols—poor Considine’s last present to me on | willingly tear the document in pieces, and give to Eliza's struggling children 
leaving home—when an orderly serjeant rode rapidly up, and delivered into my | that aid which dying he denied. The sun should not go down upon our wrath— 


what a terrible thing it is to let the grave close upon it ! 


* The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred wi:h their bones.’ 


There is, however, another side to the medal. Sometimes the evil which 
frail man has done during a lifetime of trial and struggle disappears from the view, 


“What can this mean?” thought I. “Itis not possible that any ramour of along with himself, while the good which he has done blesses future genera- 
i 


As for me, my agitation was scarcely less, as, fumbling for some seconds in | my intended meeting could have got abroad, and that my present destination | tons. Dick Whittington, “ thrice lord-mayor of London,” still maintains his 


my portmanteau, I drew forth the hair fastened packet As I placed it in his | could be intended as a punishment !” 

hands he grew deadly pale, and a slight spasmodic twitch in his upper lip be- | 1 walked hurriedly to the door of the little hut which formed my quarters : 
spoke some unusual struggle. He broke the seal suddenly, and as he did so, below me, in the plain, all was activity and preparation; the infantry were 
the moroccu case of a miniature fell upon the ground: his eyes rau rapidly | drawn up in marching order; baggage-waggons, ordnance stores and artillery 
across the letter ; the livid colour of his lips, as the blood forsook them, added | seemed all in active preparation, and some cavalry squadrons might be already 
to the corpse-like hue of his countenance. seen, with forage allowances behind the saddle, as if only waiting the order to 


pensioners in those alms-houses, now removed to the foot of Highgate-hill, not 
far from the notable stone, which records how, when a boy, and turning his back 
on the then small metropolis, he fancied that Bow bells chimed a prophetic inti- 
mation of his future greatness. But for the respect which the law pays to the 
wishes of the dead—but for the reverential care with which it guards the all- 
precious document that indicate their intentions—into what a state of confusion 


“ You probably are aware of the contents of this letter, Mr. O'Malley?” said set out. I strained my eyes to see if Power wes coming, but no horseman ap- | would this land of England be thrown! No man could call his property his 


he, in an altered voice ; whose tones, half in anger, half in suppressed irony, cut proached in the direction. I stood, and I hes:tated whether I should not rather 

to my very heart. i seek him at once, than continue to wait on in my present uncertainty; but 
“Tam incomplete ignorance of them,” said I, calmly. then, what if I should miss him? and I had pledged myself to remain till he 
“ Indeed, sir!” replied he, with a sarcastic curl of his moath as he spoke. | returned. 

“Then, perhaps, you will tell me, too, that your very success is a secret to While I deliterated thus with myself, weighing the various chances for and 

you.” against each plan, I saw two mounted officers coming towards me at a brisk trot. 
“I'm really unaware “s 
“You think, probably, sir, that the pastime is an amusing one, to interfere | of the staf. 





own; the children might be daily iiable to be robbed of that for which their pa- 
rents toiled, and which their affection intended that they should enjoy ; and one 
of the most powerful springs of action in the human breast wuuld be weakened, 
if not destroved—namely, the desire to provide not only for one’s self, but for 
one’s children; the strong and impelling motive to establish one’s family, with- 
out which, in the ordinary ranks of trade and commerce, there would be but 


As they came nearer, I recognised one as my colonel: the other was an officer | weak and trifling inducements for a man to struggle and tostrive. 


Come then with us to the great repository of dead people's purposes—that 


where the affections of others are concerned. I've heard of you, sir: your Supposing that their mission had some relation to the order I had so lately re- | sort of charnel house of men’s wills, which, dry bunes as they seem, can be 
conduct at Lisbon is known to me; and though Captain Trevyllian may | ceived, and which, until now, I had forgotten, I hastily returned, and ordered | made, by the spirit of law, to stand up on their feet—the Prerogative Witt 


bear-———”’ 
“ Stop, Captain Hammersley!” said I, with a tremendous effort to be calm : 
“ Stop! you have said enough—quite enough toconvince meof what your ob- 
ject was in seeking me here today. You shall not be disappointed. I trust | ter, but he’s never the worse this morning, and the black horse is capering like 
that assurance will save you from any further display of temper.” a filly.” 
“T thank you—most huinbly [ thank you tor the quickness of your apprehen- ‘* Get ready my pack, feed the cattle, and be prepared to set out a moment's 
sion; and [ shall now take my leave. Good evening, Mr. O'Malley. I wish warning.” ‘ 
you much joy—you have my very fullest congratulations upon all your good “Good advice, O'Malley,” said colonel, as he overheard the last direction to 
fortune.” my servant. ‘I hope the nags are in condition.” 
The sneering emphasis the last words were spoken with remained fixed in my “Why yes, sir, I believe they are.” 
mind long after he took his departure: and, indeed, so completely did the whole “ All the better ; you've a sharp ride before you. Meanwhile, let me intro- 
seem like a dream to me, that were it not fur the fragments of the miniature that duce my friend; Captain Beaumont, Mr. O'Malley. I think we had better be 
lay upon the ground, where he had crushed them with his heel, I could scarcely | seated ” 
credit myself that I was awake. ** These are your instructions, Mr. O'Malley,” said Captain Beaumont, un- 
My first impulse was to seek Power, upon whose judgment and discretion, I | folding a map as he spoke. You will proceed from this, with a troop of your 
could with confidence rely. P regiment, by forced marches, towards the frontier, passing through the town of 
I had not long to wait; for scarcely hadI thrown my cloak around me, when | Calenco, and Guarda, and the Estrella pass. On arriving at the head quarters 
he rode up. He had just seen Hammersley, and learned something of our in- | of the Lusitanian Legion, which you will find there, you are to put yourself un- 
terview. der the orders of Major General Monsoon, commanding that force. Any Por- 
“* Why, Charley, my dear fellow! what is this? How have you treated poor  tuguese cavalry he may have with nim will be attached to yours, and under 


Mike to my presence. 
‘** How are the horses, Mike?” said I. 


’ 


Orrice in Doctor's Commons. Where is it! you ask. Here we stand, on 


the hill crowned by the pride of London, St. Paul's Cathedral. You see that 
1 


‘*No better, sir. Badger was wounded slightly by a spent shot in the coun- human tide ebbing and flowing, circling round the huge edifice, and meeting at 


Cheapside or at the top of Ludyate hill, pouring down and rushing up, between 
east and west ends? How many thousands that daily pass bethink them, that 
within a few yards lies imbedded something nearly as wonderful as fossil re- 
mains! We might call them fossil, too, were it not that life is still there, a liv- 
ing and startling testimony that the world did not borin yesterday, and that our 
fathers actually inhabited London centuries before w« were born! We have all 
heard, and we all daily hear, of Doctors’ Commo: d the Ecclesiastical aud 
Admiralty Courts ; but to many who habitually pass within a stone’s-throw of 
the spot, the names are nearly as mysterious as algebraic symbols 
| Tie southern slope of the hill crowned by St. Paul's is covered by narrow 
| streets, or rather lanes, where waggons, drays, and carts can scarcely pass, and 
which ran down towards the coal and other wharfs which occupy the banks of 
the Thames. In one of those narrow streets, overshadowed by the dome of 
| St. Paul's, is the collection of old brick houses—that quiet, out-of-the-way, and 
yet bustling spot—known as Doctors’ Commons. There is little danger of 
mistaking the way, for ticket-porters in white aprons are always lounging about 
the lane and court-ways; they know a country visitor almost instinctively; and 











Hammersley i yourcommand ; your rank, for the time, being that of captain. You will, as far | the slightest motion of an inquiring eye will bring to one your side, who, for the 
“Treated him! say, rather, how has he treated me?” as possible, acquaint yourself with the habits and capabilities of the native ca- expected twopence or Sixpence, acts as guide during the short distance. * This 
I here entered into a short but accurate detail of our meeting ; during which valry, and make such report as you judge necessary thereupon to his Excellen- | ts Doctors’ Commons, sir—a corporation or college of doctors or professors of 
Power listened with great composure, while I could perceive, from the ques- cy the Commander of the Forces. {| think it only fair to add, that you are in- | the civillaw; it contains the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Admiralty Court > 
tions he asked, that some very different impression had been previously made up- | debted to my friend, Colonel Merivale, for the very flattering position thus open- | here are the official residences of the judges and the doctors, and there is the 
on his mind. ed to your skill and enterprise.” 2 hall where the courts are held.” Left alone for a moment, you find yourself 
“* And this was all that passed !” “* My dear colonel, let me assure you a in a little paved court, surrounded by brick edifices ; and if very much inclined 
** All.” | “Nota word, my boy. I knew the thing would suit you, and TI am sure I /to be meditative, you can go back, in fancy, tothe period when the clergy ex- 
“ But what of the business at Lisbon?” can count upon your not disappointing my expectations of you. Sir Arthur per- | ercised a powerful influence throughout all social |ife—acted frequently as arbi- 
“T don't understand.” fectly remembers your name; he only asked two questions — ters of peace and war, and sat on the bench as judges. Here are the remains of 
“Why, he speaks—he has heard some foolish account of your having made “*Ts he well mounted? : that state of things, the memorials of facts and feelings passed away: nay, the 
some ridiculous speech there, about your successful rivalry of him in !reland, ““* Admirably,’ was my answer wigs and gowns of our barristers in Westminster Hall cast a “ lingering,” af 
—Lucy Dashwood, I suppose, is referred to. Some one has been good-natured ***Can you depend upon his promptitude ?” not a * longing’ look back to their ecclesiastical origin. We enter the com- 


enough to repeat the thing to him.” 

‘Bit it never occurred: I never did.” 

‘“* Are you sure, Charley ?” 

‘1 am sure: I know I never did.” 

‘The poor fellow, he has beea duped! Come, Charley, you must not take 
it il. Poor Hammersley has never recovered a sabre wound he received some 
months since upon the head: his intellects are really affected by it. Leave it 
allto me: promise not to leave your quarters till I return; and’ [PU] put every 
thing right again.” ; 

I gave the required pledge, while Power, springing into the saddle, left me to 
my own reflections. 

My frame of inind, as Power left me, was by no means anenviable one. A 
quarrel is rarely a happy incident in one’s life, still less is it so when the differ 
€nce arises with one we are disposed to like and respect. Such was Hammers- 
ley : his manly, straight-forward character had won my esteem and regard, and 
it was with no Common scrutiny | taxed my memory to think what could have 
given rise to the Impression he laboured under, of my having injured him His 
chance mention of Trevyjlian, suggested to me some suspicion that his dislike 
of me, wherefore arising | knew wot. might have its share in the matter; and 
In this state of doubt and un, ertainty | paced impatiently up and down, anxiously 
watching for Power's return, in the hope of at length geting some real insight 
into this difficulty. ; i 

My patience was fast ¢ bbing, Power had been absent above an hour. and no ap 


- im cou! detect. wi 
pearance of him could I detect, when : uddenly the tramp of a horse came rapidly 


*** He'll leave in half an hour.’ mon hall, a s:nal! apartment, where all the courts are held; and he;e, on alter- 
** So you see, O'Malley, I have already pledged myself for you; and now, I | nate days, may we hear the decision of a ‘‘ salvage’? suit—how much the crew 
must say adieu : the regiments are about to take up a more advanced position ; | of the * Jolly Jumper,” of Whiteliaven, are to receive for towing into port 
so good bye J hope you'll have a pleasant time of it till we meet again.” the ** Charming Phillis ;” the pleadings in the case of a lady who sues for 2 
** It is now twelve o'clock. Mr O'Malley,” ssid Beaumont ; “ we may rely | divorce on the ground of her husband's cruelty ; acause in “the office of judge 





upon your immediate departure. Your written instructions and despatches will | promoted” against sume one, “touching and concerning his soul's health, and 
be here within a quarterof an hour.” the lawful correction and reformation of his manners and excesses ;"’ or perhaps 

I nuttered something—what, | cannot remember ; I bowed my thanks to my | an all-important question affecting the validity of a will, the right of execu- 
worthy colonel, shook his hand warmly, and saw him ride down the hill, and dis- | tors to act, or the administration to the effects of an individual who has died 


appear in the crowd of soldiers beneath, before I could recall my faculties, and | intestate. ’ 
think over my situation. | What a time we have been standing in the court of Doctors’ Commons! 


Then, all at once, did the full difficulty of my position break suddenly upon Come, we must see the Prerogative Will Office. Where is it? Oh, you must 
me. If Taccepred my present employment. I must certainly fail in my engage- | get out of this court, advance a little way along the lane or street, and on the 
ment to Trevyllian , but I had already pledged myself to its acceptance. What | dour of a very narrow passage, lined with as much wood as might burn all the 
was tube done ? No tine was left for deliberation. The very minutes J should | wills of England, you will see an inscription—IP To the Prerogatwe Will 


have spent in preparation were fast passing. Would that Power might appear | Office. An old crazy-looking brick building contains the precious deposits; as- 
Alas! he came not. My state of doubt and uncertainty increased every mo-|cend the steps, push open the door, du not be afraid to enter,—and, country 





ment. | saw nothing but ruin before me, even at a moment when fortune pro- | friend, yon need not pull off your hat with such a stolid look of reverence, for 
mised most fairly for the future, and opened a field of enterprise my heart had the people here appear all too busy to pay any attention to you. Here, almost 
so often and so ardently desired, Nothing was left me but to hasten to Colonel | every day, mingling amongst the sharper phizzes of attorneys’ clerks, may be 
Merivale and decline my appointment : to do so, was to prejudice my) character | seen the sulemn faces of folks who are *“‘ searching for a will” with mere earn- 
In his estimation for ever; for I dared not allege my reasons, and, in all proba! estness than a criminal might view his death warrent. Here, now, is a widow, 
lity, my conduct might re quire my leaving the army. come up from the interior, with her hopeful eldest son; her brother John, that 


* Be it so, then,” said I, in an accent of despair ; “thedie is cast.” went up to “ Lunnon” forty years ago, died worth a bit of money ; and surely 
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he must have left something for her poor children. Respectfully, and yet affec 
tionately, she carries her son's hat, while he draws out @ very long purse with 
very little in it, and slowly and deliberately pays bis shilling, for liberty to search 
in the register for the record of his uncle's name. They would not, for the 
world, trust a lawyer to search for them; who knows but he might discover a 
lumping legacy, and appropriate it all to himself! See, too, the joyful couple, 
whose looks evince that they have made a discovery nearly as good as a prize 
in a lottery ; while the old man at the end of the desk has parted, for a moment, 
with his crutches, mounted his spectacles, and, with his anxious and staring 
daughter, looks as if he would look through the leaves of the book. Those who 
discover the name they are in search of point it out to the proper clerk, who 
makes a note of it; the volume containing the copy of the identical will is taken 
down from amongst its musty companions on the shelves ; and eyes and ears are 
open to listen to the potent words of one “ whose bones are dust,” while doubt- 
less all the legatees join in adding, ‘‘ His soul is with the saints, we trust.” 

No wonder that the Wili Office should be an object of keen interest, when we 
know that the amount of capital on which legacy-duty was paid annually amoun 
ted in 18340 £41,574,628, and in 1835 to £41,092,660. How many individu 
als must be annually interested in the receipt of more than forty millions of mo- 
ney! And how many grumblers at the legacy-duty, which, though it is only one 
pound per hundred to a child or a parent, gradually rises, according to distance of 
relationship, till it comes to ten pounds per hundred to all who are strangers in 
blood to the deceased. The expenses of prubates of wills, and letters uf ad- 
ministration where there is no will, rise in proportion to the amount of property 
left by the deceased. J 

We may hear remind our readers, that an important change was made in the 
state of the law relating to wills by an act passed in 1837, the first year of her 
present Majestv. Formerly, a person on his death-bed might make a parole will 
—that is, a will by word of mouth, the fact being attested by witnesses. Now, 
all wills must be in writing, and be signed at the foot or end by the testator 
himself; or, if he is unable to doit, in his presence and by his direction. In 
many respects the old law has been simplified and improved. 

The Admiralty Court is a highly important one to a maritime nation like 
Great Britain: but the Ecclesiastical Courts have lost much of their former ge- 
neral interest, except in the case of the Prerogative Court, which from the great 
increase and accumulation of capitaL, has become of high importance to the 
community at large. The Ecclesiastical Courts in Doctors’ Commons are those 
belonging to the archiepiscopal province of Canterbury: the province of York 
has its own jurisdiction ; and there is, therefore, in each a Prerogative or Testa- 
mentary Court, having judicial authority in the matter of wills and administra- 
tion of effects. 

How is it, perhaps our reader asks, that the settlement charge of men’s last 
wills and testaments belongs to an ecclesiastical court? In ancient times, it is 
said, that the king called himself the father, guardian, and trustee of his people ; 
and in that capacity considered that he had the right to seize the goods of all 
who died intestate—that is, without making a will, The grievances arising out 
of this power or claim caused the provision of Magna Charta, by which it was 
declared that “if a freeman should die intesiate, his chattels should be dis- 
tributed by the hands of his near relations and friends, under the inspection of 
the church.” 

This connexion between “the inspection of the church” and dead men’s 
property appears easily traceable. Dying men confessed and were anointed— 
extreine unction, it was called, as being administered when the patient was con 
sidered to be in articulo mortis, or in the agonies of death. But before this was 
done, the patient was required to disburden his mind of all worldly concerns, so 
that he might pass through his great change without distraction or disturbance. 
Hence the MAKING OF A WILL became a solemn concern, a business undertaken 
under the conriction that he whose decision might be of such importance to his 
descendants was shortly himself to receive the decision of his Creator. Hence, 
too, the solemnity of the old forms of wills: ‘*In the name of God, Amen ,” 
‘In the name of the Holy and undivided Trinity ;” ‘In the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” with perhaps an invocation of the Virgin, 
with other quaintly solemn words, breathing the very spirit of awe.* ‘lhe 
priest was there, as the man’s adviser, confessor, and preparer for eternity : who 
was a fitter person to sottle those matters which belonged to time? No doubt, 
the privilege aud the power were frequently very much abused; the priests too 
frequently worked upon the fears and the superstitions of the dying people they 
attended, and induced them to alienate their property, by giving it away from 
their relations to monastic institutions, or for charitable uses; and in this way 
vast wealth was accumulated. But there can be as little doubt that the 
priests, in days of violence, threw the shield of their protection over widows 
and orphans, when the iron hand of king or baron was put out to clutch their 
property. 

The bishop of each diocese, as the spiritual head of it, claimed a right to ad- 
minister to the effects of those who died intestate, inasmuch as they considered 
themselves entitied to see that the man received Christian burial, that his debts 
were paid, and that masses were said for his soul. Some such claim or under- 
standing as this was probably the origin of the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts in the matter of wills. 

It certainly appears to have been a subject of much controversy, whether the 
probate of wills was originally a matter of exclusive jurisdiction ; but what- 
ever may have been the case in earlier times, it is certain that at this day the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in which,except by special prescription,the validity of wills 
of personalty can be established or disputed. If all the goods of the deceased lie 
in the diocese or jurisdiction within which he died, the probate is made before 
the bishop or ordinary of that diocese or jurisdiction ; but if he had bona notabi- 
lia—that is, goods or chattels to the amount of £5.—within some other diocese 
or jurisdiction than that in which he died, then the will must be proved before 
the archbishop or metropolitan of the province by special prerogative ; and if 
there be bona notabilia in different provinces, there must be two prerogative 
probat<s f 

“‘ The present authority of the Spiritual Courts over the personal property of 
deceased persons amounts to this :—If there be a claim to establish a will, it 
is to be proved before the Spiritual Court; that is, the Spiritual Cuurt deter- 
mines whether it be a valid will of the deceased. The recognition of the vali- 
dity is technically expressed by saying that the executor proves the will, or ob- 
tains probate, which is granted by the court. The authenticity of the will, as 
to personalty, cannot be directly questioned ia temporal courts, after probate 
has been granted ; nor can it be asserted there before probate has been granted. 
If there be no executor named in the will, or if the executor named will not or 
cannot act, the Spiritual Court gives the administration (or disposal) of the ef- 
fects to an administrator, who is to administer according to the directions of the 
will. Again, if there be no will, the Spiritual Court invests an administrator witi 
the power of administering.” 





* The more modern wills usually run this way :—I, Henry Trigg, uf Stevenage, in 
the county of Herttord, grocer, being infirm and weak in body, but of perfect sound 
mind and memory—praised be God fur it, calling unto mind the mortality of my body, 
do now inake and ordain this my last WILL and TESTAMENT, in writing, hereafter 
following, that is to say : Principally, I recommend my soul mto the merciful hands of 


Almighty Goi! that first gave me it, assuredly believing and only expecting free pardon 
and ceases of all ov sins,” &c. &c. ‘ ’ hinds es . 

t The province of Canterbury extends over all England, except York, Chester. Dur- 
ham. Lancashire, Northumberland, Nottinghamshire, Cumberalnd, Westmoreland, 
which form the province of York. Each diocese, of course, registers wills within its 
own juris‘liction, but property seldom lies in one diocese, and hence the importance of 


the prerogative offices of the provinces, more especially that of Canterbury, in Doctors’ 
Commons. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN RENAUD. 
From Sir Charles Napier's “ Lights and Shades of Military Life.” 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 
THE OVERHEARD DIALOGUE. 

My poor father’s letter and his death, the tidings of which reached me soon 
afterwards, made so deep an improssion upon me, intoxicated though I was, and 
absolutely fascinated by the sound of my spurs, as to give a great shock to my 
blind zeal, and I began to examine more closely and more calinly what there 
was supernatural in the glory that dazzled me. I asked myself for the first 
time, wherein consisted that ascendency which we allow enterprising men invest- 
ed with absolute power to assume over us ; and I ventured to make some in- 
ward efforts to set bounds in my mind tothe voluntary donation of so many to 
one man. ‘This first shock made me open my eyes, and I had the courage to 
lovk in the face the eagle which had carried me off, a mere child, and which 
clasped my side with his talons. 

It was not long before I found occasions to examine more closely and to 
spy out the character of the great man in the obscure actions of his private lite. 

eserved thus far as equerries, secretaries, and aides de camp, according to 
the pleasure of the master, who took just what he found at hand. He liked 
already to people his ante-chambers, and, asthe fondness for rule followed him 
every where, he could not forbear showing it in the most trifling matters, and 
tormenting those around him by the indefatigable exercise of an ever-present 
will. He amused himself with my bashfulness ; he played with my terrors and 
my respect. 

Sometimes he would call me abruptly, and, when he saw me entering pale 
and stammering, he would divert himself in making me speak a long time, to 
see how the surprise would confuse my ideas. Sometime, while I was writing 
from his dictation, he would all at once pull my ear, in his way, and ask me some 
unexpected question concerning some simple point in geography or algetra, in 
volving a question that any child could solve; it then seemed as if a thunder- 
bolt were failing upon my head. I knew a thousand times more than he asked, 
I knew more than he supposed, nay, I knew more than himself. >t his eyes pa- 








ralysed me. When he was out of the room, I could breathe again ; the blood 
began to circulate in my veins ; my memory returned, and with it an inexpres- 
sible shame ; rage seized me; I wrote down the answer that I ought to have 
given him, then rolled on the carpet, wept, and kad a good mind to put an end 
to my life. 

“ What !” said I, “ are there then heads so strong as to be sure of every 
thing, and not to hesitate before any one !—men who are confident of their in- 
flue..ce over all around them,and whose assurance crushes others by making them 
believe that the key of all knowledge and of all power, a key so eagerly sought 
after, is in their pocket, and that they have but to open it and take out of it in- 
formation and authority !—TI felt, nevertheless, that this was a false and usurped 
force. I rebelled ; I exclaimed: ‘He lies! His attitude, his voice, his ges- 
tures are but the pantomime of an actor, a wretched parade of sovereignty, of 
the vanity of which he mustbe sensible It is not possible that he can believe 
so sincerely in himself! He forbids us all to lift the veil, but he sees himself 
naked beveath it. And what does he see? a poor ignoramus like any of us, 
and withal a weak creature !"” 

But I knew not how to penetrate to the bottom of that disguised soul. Pow- 
er and glory defended him at all points; I went round him without succeed- 
ing in detecting any thing, and this porcupine, ever armed, rolled before me, 
panoplied from head to foot in sharp spikes. 

One day, however, Chance, the master of us all, made an opening among 
them, and allowed a momentary gleam to penetrate amidst these spikes and 
darts.—One day, perhaps it was the only one in his life, he met with his match, 
and recoiled for an instant before an ascendency mightier than his own. This 
I witnessed, and I felt myself avenged. 

We were at Fontainebleau. The Pope had just arrived. The Emperor had 
waited impatiently for his coming to anoint him at the coronation, and had re- 
ceived him in his carriage, each mounting at the same moment at opposite sides, 
with an apparently neglected but deeply calculated etiquette, so as neither to 
yield nor to take precedeuce—an Italian stratagem. He was coming back to 
the palace, where all was in a bustle. 

I had left several officers in the room preceding that of the Emperor, and I 
was alone in his. I looked at a long table, the top of which was not of marble, 
but of Roman mosaics; and covered with a great heap of petitions. I had 
often seen Bonaparte come in and subject them to a strange ordeal. He did 
not take the: up either in order or at random, but, when their number irritated 
him, swept his hand over the table, from left to right and from right to left, like 
a mower, and dispersed them till he had reduced the heap to five or six, which 
he opened. This kind of disdainful sport had deeply affected me. All these 
papers of distress and surrow, rejected and flung upon the floor, carried away as 
by ablastof anger ; these useless prayers of widows and orphans, having no 
chance of relief but in the manner in which the loose papers were swept off by 
the consular hand ; all these touching appeals, moistened with the tears of fa- 
milies, kicked about by his boots, and over which he walked as over his slain on 
the field of battle, represented to me the destiny of France at that time as a si- 
nister lottery ; and, mighty as was the rude and indifferent hand that drew the 
lots,I thought that it was vot justice to sacrifice thus tothe caprice of his sweep- 
ing fists so many obscure fortunes, which might some day have been as splendid 
as his own, had a point of support been grauted tothem. I felt my heart throb 
and revolt against Bonaparte, but shamefully, but like a slave's heart, as it was. 
I surveyed those contemned letters ; unheard moans issued from their profaned 
folds, and picking them up myself to read and then throwing them down again, 
I set myself up for judge between the unfortunate writers and the master whom 
they had given themselves, and who was that day going to p\ace his foot more 
firmly upon their necks. 

I held in my hand one of these despised petitiens, when the sound of the 
drums, beating the march, apprised me of the sudden arrival of the Emperor. 
Now, you must know that, as you see the flash of a gun before you hear the 
report, so you were sure to see him almost as soon as you heard the sound of his 
approach, so rapid were his motions, so anxious did he seem to make the most 
of life, and to crowd his actions as closely as possible together. When he 
entered the court of the palace on horseback, his guides had great difficulty to 
keep up with him; and the post had not time to take arms, before he had 
alighted from his horse and was ascending the staircase. Ona this occasion, I 
heard the sound of his heels at the same moment as that of the drums. I had 
barely time to slip into the alcove of a great state bed which was not used, for 
tified by a princely balustrade, and the curtams of which, sprinkled with bees, 
were luckily more than half drawn. 

The emperor was violently agitated: he walked alone in the room, like one 
who is waiting impatiently for somebody, clearing in a second thrice his own 
length; he then went to the window, and began to drum a march upon it with 
his nails. A carriage presently rolled into the court; he ceased drumming, 
stamped twice or thrice, as if vexed at the sight of something that was done 
too slowly for him, then went hastily to the door, and opened it to the Pope. 

Pius VII. entered alone. Bunaparte shut the duor behind him with the des 
patch of a gaoler. I felt thorouglily frightened, I must confess. on finding my- 
self the third in such company. However, I remained vuiceless and motionless, 
looking and listening with all the powers of my mind, 

The Pope was of lofty stature ; his face was long, sallow, care-worn, but full 
of a holy dignity and unbounded benevolence. His dark eyes were lerge 
and brilliant ; his mouth was half open with a friendly smile, to which his pro- 
jecting chin gave a strong expression of shrewdness and intelligence—a smile 
which had nothing of pulitical insensibility, but every thing of Christian kind- 
ness. A white cap covered his long hair, which was black, but marked with 
broad silvery streaks. He wore a short mantle of red velvet, carelessly thrown 
over his curved shoulders, and his robe trailed over his feet. He entered slowly, 
with the calm and discreet step of an aged matron. He went and seated him- 
self, with downcast eyes, in one of the large Roman arm-chairs, gilt and de- 
corated with eagles, and waited to hear what the other Italian had to say. 

Ah, sir, what a scene! what a scene! methinks I behold it still. It was 
not the genius of the man, but his character, that it laid open to me; and if 
his vast mind did not then unfold itself, his heart at least burst forth. Bonaparte 
was not then what vou have since seen him ; he had not that corpulence, that 
bloated and sickly face, those gouty legs, all that infirm obesity which art has 
seized to produce a type of him, according to. the present mode of expression, 
and which has left the public a certain popular and grotesque figure of him, 
which serves asa plaything for children, and which, some day, perhaps, will 
make him appear as fabulous a creature of the imagination as misshapen Punch 
himself. He was not so then, sir, but muscular and supple, active, brisk, elastic, 
convulsive in his gestures, graceful in some motions, polished in his manners ; 
his chest flat and sunk between the shoulders, and such still as I had seen him at 
Malta, with melancholy and bilious face. 

He did not desist from pacing the floor after the Pope had entered ; he began 
to prowl around the chair like a prudent sportsman ; and, stopping all at once fa- 
cing it, in the stiff and motionless attitude of a corporal, he resumed the thread 
of a conversation commenced in the carriage, interrupted by their arrival, and 
which he was impatient tu renew. 

‘| repeat to your Holiness, I am no free-thinker, not I, and I am not fond of 
reasoners and metaphysicians. I assure you that in spite of my old republicans, 
I will go to mass.” 

He flung these last words sharply at the Pope, like a censer swung under 
your nose, and paused to await their effect ; thinking that the circumstan. 
ces, how nearly soever approaching to impiety, which had preceded this inter- 
view, must give extraordinary weight to this sudden and positive declaration. 
The Pope cast down his eyes, and placed his hands on the two eagles’ heads 
which formed the arms of his chair. By this attitude of a Roman statue, he 
seemed plainly to intimate: I must listen with resignation to all the profane 
things that he shall think fi: to say to me. 

Bonapaite walked round the room and the arm-chair that was in the midst 
of it, and I saw, by the sidelong glance which he cast at the aged pontiff, that 
he was not pleased either with himself or with his adversary, and that he blamed 
himself for having been too abrupt in this renewal of the conversation. He 
began, therefore, directly to speak again, still pacing round and round, casting 
furtive and piercing glances at the mirrors in which the grave figure of his Ho- 
liness was reflected, and looking at him in profile when he passed near him, but 
never full in the face, lest he should seem too anxious about the impression of 
his words. 

** There is one thing, Holy Father,” said he, ‘‘ which lies upon my heart : it is 
this—that you consent to the anointing in the same manner as you formerly did 
to the Concordant, as if you were forced to it. You put on the air of a martyr 
before me: there you are, looking as if resigned, as if offering your griefs to 
Heaven. But, indeed, that is not your situation ; you are nota prisoner, by 
God '—you are free as the air!” 

_Pius VII. gave a sad smile, and looked him in the face. He felt how prodi- 
gious were the exactions of that despotic character, who, like all spirits of the 
same nature, was not content to be obeved unless you obeyed with a semblance 
of having ardently desired what he oidered. 

“Yes,” resumed Bonaparte, with increased emphasis, “ you are perfectly 
free ; you can return to Rome; the route is open; nobudy detains you.” 

The Pope sighed, and raised his right hand and his eyes to heaven, withaut 
replying. ‘Then, slowly lowering his wrinkled brow, he fixed his eyes on the gold 
cross suspended from his neck. 

Bonaparte continued speaking, while taking his rounds more leisurely. His 
voice becaine iild and his smile peculiarly gracious. ; 

“If, Holy Father, the gravity of your character did not prevent me, I should 
say, indeed, that you are rather ungrateful. You do not seem to be sufficiently 
mindful of the good services that France has rendered you. ‘The conclave at 
Venice, which elected you Pope, did appear to me to have been somewhat iuflu- 
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enced by my campaign in Italy, and by a word that I dropped concerning you. 
At that time, Austria did not treat you well, and I was very sorry for it. Your 
Holiness was, J believe, obliged to return to Rome by sea, because you were 
not allowed to pass through the Austrian territories.” 

He paused to await the answer of his silent and involuntary visiter ; but Pius 
made only an inclination of the head that was scarcely perceptible, and ze- 
mained as though overwhelmed with a dejzction which prevented him from list- 
ening. 

Bonaparte, with his foot, then pushed a chair close to the great arm-chair 
on which the Pope was seated. I trembled, because, when he came to fetch 
this chair, his epaulette had brushed the curtain of the alcove in which I was 
concealed. 

“Tn fact,” he continued, ‘it was as a Catholic that I was grieved at this. I 
never had time to study divinity much, not I; but put great faith in the power 
of the Church ; it has a prodigious vitality, Holy Father. Voltaire has done 
you some mischief, but I like him not, and Iam going to slip an old unfrocked 
Oratorian at him. You shall have no reason to Slughia; depend upon it. We 
could, if you will, do many things by and by.” 

Here he resumed a look of innocence and youth extremely coaxing. 

“ For my part, I do not know—I cannot discover—I do not see, indeed, why 
you should have any objection to fix your residence in Paris for good. I would 
give up the Tuileries to you, faith, if you liked. You will there find your Mon- 
tecavallo chamber quite ready for you. As for me, I am scarcely ever there. 
Do you not see, Padre, that here is the real metropolis of the world! I would 
do every thing you wished ; for, afterall, I am a better boy than people take 
me for. Provided that war and the toil uf politics were left tome, you should 
manage the Church just as you pleased. [ should be your soldier entirely. 
Would not that be capital, think you ! We would have our councils, like Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne; I would open them and close them; I would then 
put into your hand the real keys of the world, and since, as our Saviour said, ‘I 
came with the sword,’ I would keep the sword to my share; only I would bring 
it to you for your benediction after every success of our arms.” 

He made a slight inclination while uttering the concluding words. 

The Pope, who had thus far continued motionless, like an Egyptian statue, 
slowly raised his half bowed head, gave a melancholy smile, uplifted his eyes, 
and said, after a gentle sigh, as though confiding bis thoughts to his invisible 
guardian angel: Commediante! 

Bonaparte sprang from his chair, and bounded like a wounded leopard. He 
was in areal passion, one of his yellow passions. He paced the floor, at 
first without speaking, biting his lis till they bled again. He no longer turned 
in a circle round his prey,with gentle look and cautious step, but stalked straight 
forward, to and fro, stamping and making his spurred heelsclatter. The room 
fairly shook ; the curtains trembled like the trees at the approach of a thun- 
der-storm; methought some yreat and awful event was guing to happen ; 
my hair pained me, and [| involuntarily clapped my hand onit. | looked at the 
Pope ; he stirred not, but merely grasped with both hands the eagles’ heads on 
the airms of the chair. The bomb suddenly burst. 

“ Comedian !—I ama comedian '—Ah ! I will give you comedies such as 
shall make you all cry like women and children!—Comedian!—Ah! you are 
mistaken, if you think to get the better of me by insolent coolness! My thea- 
tre is the world ; the part I play is that of a manager and author ; for comedians, 
I have all of yoa—Pope, Kings, People! and the thread by which I move you 
is—fear'—Comedian! Ah' it would take a better man than you to dare to 
applaud or to hiss me. Signor Chiaramonti, are you aware that you would 
be but a poor parish priest if it so pleased me? Why, France would laugh out- 
right in your face at you and your tiara, if I were not to put on a grave look 
when saluting you. Itis only four years since nobody durst talk aloud of 
Christ. Who then would have talked of tne Pope, if you please ’—Comedian ! 
Ah, gentlemen, you are getting on too fast with us! You are out of humour 
because ! have not been silly enough to sign, like Louis XIV., the renunciation 
of the liberties of the Gallican church! But I am not to be piped to in that 
manner. It is I who hold you in my fingers ; it is [ whocarry you from sonth 
to north like puppets; it is I who make believe to account you something, be- 
cause you represent an old idea that | want to revive: and you have not sense 
enough to see this, and to do as though you did not perceive it !—But no; one 
must tell you every thing; one must put every thing under your noses before 
you can comprehend it. And youseriously believe that one cannot do without 
you, and you lift up your hands and muffle yourselves in women’s drapery ! But 
know that this has no effect whatever upon me, and that if you persevere—yes, 
you !—I will serve itas Charles XII served the grand vizir's—lI will tear it in 
pieces with my spur.” 

He ceased speaking. I durst not breathe. No longer hearing his thundering 
voice, I stretched forth my head, to see if the poor old man was dead with 
fright. There he sat, with the same composure in his attitude and the same 
composure on his countenance. A second time he raised his eyes to hea- 
ven, and, after heaving a deep sigh, he emiled bitterly, and said: Trage- 
diante! 

At this moment, Bonaparte was at the other end of the room, leaning against 
the marble chimney piece as high as himself. He darted like an arrow towards 
the old man; [ thought he was going to kill him. But he stopped short, took 
up from the table a vase of Sevres porcelain on which were painted the Castle 
cf St. Angelo and the Capitol, and, throwing it on the marble hearth, crushed 
it to atoms with his feet. All at once he sat down, and remained for some time 
motionless, and maintained a profound and threatening silence. 

I was relieved. I concluded that he had yielded to cool reflection, and that rea- 
son had resumed its empire over the ebullition of passion. He became sad ; 
his voice waslow and melaycholy, and from the very first accent I knew that he 
was undisguised, and that this Proteus, quelled by two words, now appeared 
what he really was. : 

“Miserable life!" he ejaculated. He then mused, tore the border of his 
hat, without speaking for a minute or two, and, on rousing, began talking to 
himself. 

“’Tis very true!—Tragedian or Comedian!—All is acting, all has been 
costume with me for along time, and will be so for ever! What figure! what 
littlenss! Sitting! always sitting! in full face for this party, in profile for that, 
according to their notions. To appear what they like one to be, and to guess 
aright their idiot dreams !—to place them all between hope and fear !—to dazzle 
them with dates and bulletins !—to bind them by spells of distance and spells of 
names '—to be master of them all, and not know what to do with them !—that 
is all, faith!—And after this all,to be annoyed as I am—it is indeed too bad— 
For, in truth,” he proceeded, crossing his legs and throwing himself back in the 
arm-chair, ‘I am horribly annoyed—As soon as I sit down, I am ready to burst 
with ennui.—I could not hunt three days at Fontainebleau, without dying of 
sheer languor. For my part I must be moving and make others move. If I 
know where to, though, I'll be hanged ! . 

“ You see I am open-hearted with you. I have plans for the lives of forty 
emperors; I form one every morning, and another every night; [ have an in- 
defatigable imagination ; but, before I have tine to execute two of them, I 
should be worn out, body and soul ; for our poor lamp does not burn long. And 
frankly, if all my plans were carried into effect, | would not swear that the 
world would be much happier for them ; but it would be more brilliant,and a ma- 
jestic unity would reign over it,—I am no philosopher, not I,and I know not a 
creature that has common sense but our secretary at Florence. I understand 
nothing of certain theories. Life is too short to stand still. As soon as I have 
thought, I execute. People will fiud explanations enough for my actions, after 
I am gone, to exalt me if : succeed, and to abuse me if I fall. Plenty of para- 
doxes are quite ready ; they abound in France. I will silencethem while] live, 
but, afterwards never mind! my business isto succeed, and that I under- 
stard. I make my Iliad in action, for my part, and that every day.” 

Here he rose, with cheerful promptness and something lively and bris« in his 
manner. At that moment he was natural and true; he thought not of giving a 
picture of himself, as he didafterwards in his dialogues at St. Helena; he 
thought not of idealising himself, or of composing his person so as to realize the 
finest philosophical conceptions ; he was himself, turned inside out. He went up 
to his Holiness, and walked before him. There, warming and laughing half 
ironically, he spoke nearly as follows, mixing up together the trivial and the 
grand, according to bis custom, and talking with inconceivable volubility—the 
rapid expression of that prompt and ready genius, which guessed every thing at 
once without study. ‘ 

“ Birth is every thing,” said he ; ‘those who come into the world poor and 
destitute are always desperate. This turns either to action or suicide, accord- 
ing to the character of the individual. When they have courage, like me, to 
put their hands to any thing, then, faith, they play the devil. And can you 
blame them? One must live. One must find one’s place and make one’s hole. 
For my part, I have made mine, like acannon-ball. So much the worse for those 
who stood in my way.—Some are satisfied with little,others never have enough. 
What is to be done? Each eats according to his appetite, and mine was ex. 
cessively keen —Look you,Holy Father,at Toulon I had not wherewithal to buy 
a pair of epaulettes, and, instead of them, I had a mother and I know not how 
many brothers and sisters on my shoulders. These are all provided for at pre- 
sent, and decently enough, I hope. Josephine married me #lmost out of pity, 
an now we are going to crown her, in spite of the beard of Raguideau, her soli- 
citor, who said that P had but little or nothing but my sword. And, faith! he was 





not far wrong either.—Imperial mantle, crown, what are these! whet are the 
tome! Costume, actor's costume! I shall put them on for an hour, and 
shall have had enough of them. I shall then resu.ne my plain officer's dress and 
mount my horse. Always on horseback ! all my life on horseback! I should 
not sit here for a day without running the risk of being thrown under the chair, 
Is that any thing enviable ? 
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“‘ T tell you, Holy Father, there are in the world but two cl of people, 
those who have, and those who are striving to get. The former go to bed, the 
latter keep stirring. As I leained this lesson early and seasonably,1 shall get 
pretty forward—that's all. There have been oniy two who began at forty that 
made any progress—Cromwell and Jean Jacques: if you had given one of 
them a farm,and the other twelve hundred francs and his maid-servant,they would 
neither have preached, nor commanded, nor written. ‘There are makers of hous- 
es, of colours, of figures, of phrases ; as for me, I am a maker of battles. That 
is my profession. At thirty-five I have made eighteen, which are called—Vic- 
tories! It is right that I should be paid for my work ; and a throne is not too 
high a price for it.—Besides, I shall go on working. You will see a good many 
more. You willsee all the dynasties date from mine, upstart and elected though 
I be. Elected, like you, Holy Father, and taken from among the crowd. On 
that point we may shake hands.” 

And, stepping close to him, he held out his white, bold hand towards the at- 
tenuated and timid hand ofthe good Pope, who, perhaps, softened by the kindly 
tone of this last movement of the Emperor's, perhaps by an inward recurrence to 
his own destiny and a sad foreboding of the future lot of christian societies.gent- 
ly gave him the ends of his fingers, with the air of a grandmother making it up 
with a hoy, whom she is sorry for having scolded so severely. He nevertheless 
shook his bead with a look of sadness, and I saw atear start from his fine eyes, 
and trickle rapidly down his wan and emaciated cheek. To me it seemed like 
- last farewell of expiring Christianity, leaving the earth to selfishness and 
chance. 

Bonaparte cast a furtive glance at this tear wrung from an afflicted heart, and 
I even detected at one corner of his mouth a rapid movement resembling the 
smile of triumph. At this moment, that omnipotent nature appeared to me 
less noble than that of his holy adversary. This made me blush behind my 
curtains for all my past enthusiasm. A sadness such as I had never felt came 
over me on discovering how little the highest political greatness may become in 
its cold artifices of vanity, its miserable snares, and its libertine abominations 
I saw that he had not been really angry with his prisoner, that it afforded him a 
secret gratification not to have shown any weakness in this téte a-téte, and that 
he had given way tothe gust of passion in order to bend the captive under the 
effect of fatigue, of fear, and of all those infirmities which moisten the eyes of 
an old man with inexplicable emotion. He had been determined to have the 
last word, and, without adding another, he left the room as abruptly as he 
had entered. I did not see whether he saluted the Pope, but I believe he did 
not.—[ To be Continued. ]} 








STANZAS ON THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL, 
Floats o'er the land a note of gladness, 
The winds the stirring tidings bear 
As on they sweep, in triumph telling 
* To Britain's throne is born an heir!” 


Welcome thy coming, regal lady ! 
We see in prospect on thy brow 
The gleaming of that golden circle, 

To which uncounted millions bow. 


Now lying helpless in thy cradle, 
To every infant ill a prey, 

Weak, darling, feeble, pretty nursling, 
Slumber thy harmless hours away. 


What dreams of power, of might, and glory, 
As shades o'er thine unconscious brain, 

Might spread, if thou couldst know what splendour, 
Waits on the Mistress of the Main! 


To islands bright in sunny oceans; 
To empires girt by Indus old ; 

To lands scarce trod by footstep Christian, 
To late-won Asia's central fold ; 


Where, throngh Canadian forests frozen, 
St. Lawrence rolls his mighty tide ; 
Where, in the glow of burning tropic, 
The Cape's great giant loves to ride ; 
Where’er the blast sweeps o'er the billow, 
And waves the unconquer'd flag of red ; 
From climates ‘neath the Wain ascendant, 
To where the southern Cross is spread ; 


There, lady, is thy sole dominion, 
Where varying tribes of men await 
The hour—far be it in its coming '— 
That makes thee mistress of their fate. 


The sun in constant course revolving, 
Sets never in the wide domain 

O’er which thy loved, and lovely mother, 
Stretches the sceptre of her reign. 


Sweet was the song, though small its moment, 
Sung to loved boy by gipsy crone, 

Which told that stream, and hill, and valley, 
Seen froin his towers were all his own. 


to the government, and his freedom from captiousness or violent Opposition, that 
he was worthy of the respect of his prince, and of the affection of his followers. 
When revelutian reared its head, and the throne of centuries was laid in the dust 
of popular movement, M. Guizot repaired to the popular convocations, left for 
the moment the Rue Ville l'Evéque for the senate-house, made even caballists 
to feel the truth of moral reasonings, and protested against anarchy and confu- 
sion. When the present monarch of the French nation found himself placed in 
no enviable position by the events of 1830, to whom did he address himself 
with anxiety and respect, doth for counsel and support, but to the ex-professor of 
history in the Rue Ville |'Evéque, who care forward reluctantly (for he had his 
regrets) to offer to the newly-made monarch his best and most virtuous counsels. 
When times of public discontent arrived, and years as well as days of dissatis- 
faction, émeutes, uproar, and anarchy succeeded, Guizot still inhabited, with but 
few intervals, this same Rue Ville l'Evéque ; and when Minister of State, and 
compelled to reside in the official hotels of the government departments over 
which he presided, he still hastened back, whenever he could, to his Rue Ville 
l'Evéque apartments, there to enjoy that social converse, literary occupation.and 
domestic felicity, which have ever added grace to him asa man, and even reflect- 
ed honour upon him a3 a philosopher and a statesman. : 
When, as Deputy for Evreux, he defended monarchical principles, session af- 
ter session, against the clamours of anarchists, and the threats of the disappoint- 
ed and revengeful, he retired in the evening to the Rue Ville |'Evéque, and con- 
soled himself by the consciousness that he fought for great principles and not for 
popular fame, and by the pleasing sentiment that the truly great, good, and wise 
both approved and loved hin. When strife was high, and acts were menacing, 
as well as words, he examined, in the small social circle of which he was the life 
and the sun, the tendencies in all ages of certain principles to conduct to certain 
results, and drew closer to his friends and his fireside, to his classics, his philoso- 
phers, and his historians, as the blast of party passions blew louder and more ve- 
hemently from without. In this same Rue Ville I'Evéque he loved, cherished, 
lived for, lost, and mourned over, with that grief which admits but one consola- 
tion, the loss of his wife; as in that same street he stood, not long since, the 
father, bereft of a son, the very model of virtue, nobility, grace, and talent, who, 
in the opening years of his anticipated life, was cut down by that death whois 
so inexorable in his demands and inflictions. That was a fine moment to see M. 
Guizot. His was no vulgar grief; but the long, pale, intellectual face of the 
Christian philosopher—resembling a cast of sorrowing marble, yet with an eye 
full of subdued but living disappointment—can never be forgotten by those who, 
like myself, witnessed the scene. In those same rooms the young mind of his 
son had given to M, Guizot such fair promise of future good ; had associated in 
the intellectual and ineffable pleasures of a home alinost without parallel in 
France ; and now—there was his bier! Fashion required that the father should 





‘ not be present—and usage, that he should not follow his son to the grave. But 


M. Guizot was not the slave uf either—and so both asa father and a protestant, 
a Christian and a philosopher, he stood at the head of the coffin aad conveyed it 
to the tomb. 

Oh, how many a victory has he won in this Rue Ville !Evéque! How many 
garlands and crowns have reached him there! Huw many hours of happiness 
has he spent there with bis books and his recollections ! 
joyous, sacred intercourse with one of the best and ablest of women have there 
been passed! How many parliamentary contests against disorder and revolution 
have there been organized! How many a time when all seemed to militate 
against the throne and the laws during the last ten years, have his coadjutors in 
office, or his parliamentary supporters, there sought for and obtained, in his coun- 
sels, force, and energy, new life and renewed courage, and have resolved, some- 
times hardly daring to hope, to fight one more conflict with the lovers of war, re- 
volution, and propagandism. Oh, how the peers, the deputies, the ambassadors, 
the public writers, the political chiefs, rush in moments of agitation to the Rue 
Ville ' Evéque on the weekly evening of his reception (Wednesday), and there 
gather from his observations, and from those of his supporters, the line of conduct 
wisest to adopt, the strength of parties, and the hopes of the lovers of peace, or- 
der, and liberty! Though dirty, narrow, and ill-lighted, I have seen almost the 
whole of this long street lined with carriages on a Wednesday evening, from nine 
till twelve, and sometimes later; whilst ministerial sa!oons cluse by would be 
more than half deserted. 

But let us now introduce our readers to the residence of M. Guizot. Is it 
sumptuous? Justthereverse. Is it pretty and interesting? Very far from it. 
Isthere any thing about it associated with historic lore and bygone days of pomp, 
and power, and magnificence? Quite the contrary. The old porte cochére con- 
sists of two miserable, battered-down gates, with a knocker as crazy as the doors, 


house in the Marais. The gates are low, the covered doorway is a dirty stone- 
colour, and then succeeds, at a few paces, the open but narrow courtyard you 


the other extremity inhabited by M. Guizot. 


swering the customary inquiry of “Si M. Guizot est chez lui?” 


bitant. 


stairs, unless you have a taste for a crash. 





To thee imperial rule is destined— 
And thine shall be baronial sway : 

May they who hold thee in their guidance, 
Endow thee for another day! 


When earthly pomp has pass'd and vanish'd, 
And thou, thy worldly labours done, 

Shalt come with other worms to tremble 
Before the one Eternal throne, 


Bright be thy path in peace and glory, 
Worthy of her who rules the free, 
And fit to crave from Him a blessing, 
Who died as well for us as thee. 


Rough is our lay, though true and faithful. 
He who should hail thee with his song 
Sits silent mid his much-loved mountains : 

Mute is the Laureate’s tuneful tongue ! 


The Persian prayer be thine, dear baby— 
As thou, a naked, new-born child, 

Wailed at the moment of thy birth-hour, 
While every eye around thee smiled. 


So through the course of life's long current 
May it be thine thy way to keep, 
That at the moment of thy death-hour 
Calm may’st thou smile, while all around thee weep. 





A SOIREE AT MONSIEUR GUIZOT’S. 


In a certain portion of Paris, neither belonging to the old aristocratic but much- 
deserted quarter of the Faubourg Saint Germain, nor yet to the new and fre- 
quented district of the Chaussée d’Autin, 
and not the wise, the brave, or the witty are wont to reside; but in a quarter 
famed for narrow streets, gutters, or rwisseauz in the centre, and without ¢rottoirs 
or foot pavements on the side, is a quiet, dirty, not much traversed street, in the 
quarter of the Fabourg St. Honoré called the Rue Ville l'Evéque. As the 
street is neither pleasant nor gay, is little frequented by the ladies, and generally 
avoided by such gentlemen as are amateurs of clean boots, and are averse to 
large milk-carts trotting along with their empty cans, splashing from the centre 
gutter the dirty street water on frock-coats and velvet hats; and as, after all, 
this Rue Ville 'Evéque is simply a street communicatino with the Rue de la 
Madeleine and the Rue de la Pepiniere, we cannot commend either its beauty or 
its amusements, uuless, indeed, our readers should be invited to spend a soirée at 
M. Guizot’s. For in this most uninviting portion of the French capital, Guizot 
the student, Guizot the professor, Guizot the chief of the Kclecticts Guizot the 
head of French Protestanism, Guizot the moral philosopher, Guiset the best 
statesman (with but one exception, perhaps, Count Molé) now existing in 
France, Guizot the minister of public instruction, and finally, Guizot the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, has from year to year pitched his tent ; and the moment he 
can withdraw himself from the blaze, bustle, and glare of office, thither he rushes 
for quiet and retirement. When laden with academic honours and schulastic 
prizes, the young Guizot sought for hours of reflection and self-examination, he 
did so in the Rue Ville VEvéyue. Whyn his ears yet rang with applauses of 
the students of history whom he had charmed by his manly eloquence, and _ half- 
converted by his protestant sincerity and convictions, he made haste ‘homeward 
to the Rue Ville ''Evé jue, and there prepared for new triumphs more honourable, 
useful, and meritorious than those of Casar or Napoleon. When, misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by some of his religious opponents during a portion of 
the restoration, he was deprived of the post of professor of history, to the Rue 
ille } Evéque he again repaired; sought in new studies in moral philosophy 
consolations of wisdom and of truth ; and proved by his submissive conduct 


night. 


How many years of 


all sadly in want of paint, and looking externally like a deserted second-rate 


must traverse on foot in all sorts of weathers to reach the very small house at 
As you walk across this narrow 
courtyard, there are on the left a few small and unimportant servant’s and por- 
ter’s chambers, and in a little lodge the person resides who is charged with an- 


There are a very few flowerpots, and a little green in the form of shrubs. 
about the courtyard, though but very little, and undoubtedly our reacers 
would never guess, if conducted to this retreat, that M. Guizot was its inha- 


The staircase proceeding to his apartments is narrow and low—not four feet 
wide, and beware of the crowns of your hats, gentlemen, as you go up the 
A man-servant in plain black in- 
qures your name—conducts you through a six-feet vestibule to the door of 
the parlour, and announces your name--for we are about to describe a soirée 
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in, or paid attention to, all their observations, and identified himself with the lit- 
tle knots of three or four who stood in the first room, talking over the eyent 
of the day. 

‘* M. le Maréchal Soult,” was announced at the door. 

“Eh, mon cher maréchal, comment va votre santé?” : 

The marshal thanked M. Guizot for his inquiries, and made his way to the 
tea-table. 

The ladies complimented him on his good appearance and the veteran war- 
rior swallowed in very quick time a cup of souchong. 

““M. Cousin,”’ was the next 

“ What do you think of all this!” asked the soi-disant philosopher, as he en- 
tered the room—aad then M. Guizot took him aside, and they laughed right mer- 
rily for two minutes—but their mirth was interrupted by a grave name; It was 
that of *M. Royer Collard.” et on 
He is the pope of the eclectics, the grand maitre of the doctrinaires—the 
centre of the school to which Guizot belongs, and of which he is so illustrious 
and remarkable a member. The white hairs of Royer Collard, his pure life, 
his good intentions, and his profound sense, as well as his witty and sarcastic 
railleries, always attract for him great attention and respect. This was the 
case on the evening in question, and a circle was soon formed of which he was 
the centre. Slow and solemn were his periods; but they were full of great 
truths and important and sententious proverbs. 


M. Guizot looked up to him as to a learned and profound doctor in science 
both natural and moral, and the “dukes,” ‘‘ marquises,” and ‘ counts,” who 
were announced one after the other in magnificent rapidity, were, for a few 
minutes, wholly neglected. 

But this could not last long. The crowd in the first room became too 
great, and there was a gradual move off to the second. Royer Collard and 
Marshal Soult remained in the first—the former talking to the ladies, and 
particularly to the Duchess de Broglie, and the second to M. Rossi, the pro- 
fessor of constitutional law. Poor M. Rossi had been hissed a few days pre- 
viously by his insubordinate students, on account of bis political opinions ; and 
M. Royer Collard congratulated him on the bold stand he had made against his 
ruthless é/éves. 9 

For a short time there was a pause in the arrivals, when of a sudden the 
door opened, and the servant announced M. Tuiers. 

The announcement produced some effect, and alleyes were turned to the 
little man as he entered the room. M. Guizot received him with affability, and 
at once engaged him in conversation. : 

“ Que voulez vous? que voulez vous? mon cher Guizot,” was soon re- 
peated in a loud and petulant voice by the new-comer ; whilst M. Guizot 
replied. 

“The triumph of order and of the laws.” 
“‘ C’est bien, c’est bien, et moi aussi,” retorted the little man; ‘“ mais—” and 
the rest of the sentence was lost. 

It was a short debate asto M. Rossi and his bad reception by the students 
no doubt, M. ‘Thiers vindicating not the students, ‘‘ but the pressure from with- 
out,” and M. Guizot opposing 1t. 

M. Thiers was soon surrounded, le had much tittle-tattle from the palace, he 
jumped, he shrugged his shoulders, he declared the ministry ‘ incapable,” **ab- 
surd,” “stupid,” e¢ cetera, et cetera. He sat down, he jumped up, be stood on 
his toes, he pulled M. Royer Collard’s buttonhole (the greatest possible offence 
to a man his gravity), te took off his spectacles, he put them on again, and with 
his vehemence, exclamations, life, and energy, he made a sort of émeute in the 
the room No. 1, of M. Guizot. 

The host preserved his calmness and his dignity, but he evidently enjoyed the 
scene. The question was the defeat of the ministry at the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and the probable conductof the king. “Il faut un changement complet,” 
cried M. Thiers in a passivn ; and from that moment a line of conduct was or- 
ganized which eventually led to the present state of aflairs in that country. The 
wise men of the circle looked grave and distrustful ; but some of tne dukes and 
marquises went into the room No. 2, and repeated to those there conversing,that 
“Thiers said there must be a total change.” 

‘© M. Jollivet,” cried the man-servant, and in walked or rather ran, a tall, 
good tempered, lively barrister and deputy, with a quick tongue, a light step,and 
no ordinary portion of animation. He is a good hater of Thiers, and he did not 
hesitate to say so 

** Rely upon it,” said M. Jollivet to an English friend, “that man will bring ua 
all into trouble.”’ 

This was his prediction ; we enter not into the question of whether it has been 
realized, but leave this to wiser heads than our own to determine. 

‘*M. Mauguin” was ushered in with all the honours; but M. Guizot received 
him coldly. M. Mauguin belongs to his own party, and seldom visits his politi- 
cal antagonists. He is caustic, clever, a good jurist, and a sort of railer at the 
trivune. But on the occasiun in questiou he had voted with Thiers and Guizot, 
and now came according to custom, “ to enjoy the sport.” Political men in 
France are too often jesting when they speak of governments, monarchies, and 
public and national institutions. The consequence is, that the love of change is 
encouraged, even by those whose positions in life would seem to point them out 
as the props and supporters of society. M. Mauguin is very intimate with the 
Legitimists, the Bonapartists, the Republicans, and though he alternately laughs 
at them all, he supports all oppositions, and loves to see men in office in a cleft 
stick, or an impasse. M. Mauguin soon lefi the room No. 1, for the room No. 
2, and there he engaged in conversation with all the wild spirits who had assem- 
bled out of the sight of their host to recount their ‘* see-saws,”’ or talk over their 
* faddle-daddles.”” Some said th ministry would remain ; some said the minis- 
try would go out. M. Mauguin uf course encouraged the ‘ going out,” as he is 
always fond of a “ rumpus.” 


~~ 


’ 


The reception-rooms of M. Guizot are three in number, but all of them are 
so small that if made into one saloon, it would be far from being a lerge 
one. There is, first of all, a little room of some eight feet square, where is a 
round table at one corner, at which the sister of M. Guizot presides, and serves 


‘*M. le Duc de Broglie” arrived rather late, but was received, neat to Royer 


Collard, with more evident delight by M. Guizot than any one else through the 
evening. 


The duke made his way to the duchess. Smiles and affection were in 


standing guests. 


tented. 
M. Guizot, to his honour be it spoken, is a poor man. 
toils, responsibilities, and persecutions of office, but none of its sweets. 


He is 


is an HONEST man.” 

crowded, contains narrow bookcases, but a very choice and valuable collec- 
tion of books. 
two or three for thirty or forty standers ; and here the conversation, wholly 


resting. 


eS EE SD ET SO OR ES 


staircase conducting to the courtyard. The third piece is generally filled by 


those who are ‘t about to go,” having passed through the introduction of the 
first, and the conversation of the second room, and who yet linger at M. Gui- 
| z's, because the best society is there to be seen, the most accurate intelli- 
: gence as to the movements of political parties is there io be ascertained; and 
because there is a calm, mellowed, gentlemanly state of feeling, or at least of 


expression, about all that transpires, asa sort of involuntary yet natural homage 


| to the host, seldom to be met with in the political or even literary réunions of 
ra No music, no ices, no dancing, no punch, no cards, no sorbets, no any 
where the wealthy and purse-proud, | thing but mind; and yet no soirées are so sought after or so steadily frequent- 


Paris. 


ed, as the soirées of M Guizot in the Rue Ville l'Evéque. 


tant political question the ministry had been defeated. 
longed to the opposition. 


a change of administration next to certain. 


partes rushed to M. Guizot’s. We were of the number. 


paper. 

_ ‘*Votre nom, Monsieur?” asked the footman in black, as each of us arrived 
in the vestibule. 
weil known by their weekly visitings; and then each name was announced at 
the door of the small room, No. 1, where the late charming Duchess de Broglie, 
and Mademoiselle de Staél, and Miss Gu‘zot, were making tea at the round ta- 
ble, whilst M. Guizot, stood close to the door to receive his guests with bland- 
ness, dignity, and grace. 

An Englishman who has any pretension to keep good society, is always 
well received by M. Guizot ; and yet it is singular, notwithstanding his per- 
fect acquaintance with the English language, his constant association with 
the English, and his English tastes and predilections, that he speaks with a 
very marked foreign accent, and with considerable hesitation, the English lan- 
guage. 

As each visiter arrived, he said something kind and amiable, gracious, and 
goudnatured ; and by the time he had done so, another visiter claimed his at- 
tention—and so on almost without interruption, during three hours. He stood 
, nearly the whole time, addressing himself to all his visiters, took an interest 











with grace and amiability the good old English tea and cake to her numerous but 
Sugar, water, and tumblers, with a huge brioche also, are 
placed on the round table, aud the hungry and thirsty after this world's pelf 
may learn with what simple fare and small means a’ philosopher can be con- 


He has had the duties, 


not richer, personally, as an ambassador, than he was as professor of history ; 
and his most inveterate opponents shrug their shoulders and admit, ‘* Oh yes, he 


The second room, into which all visiters pass when the first is warm and 
It is smaller than the first room, but there are no chairs, or but 
unrestrained by the presence of the ladies, is often more spirited and inte- 


A third room, rather longer, but more narrow, with but one form to sit down 
upon, some pictures, and some books, is the last of the trio; and opens on the 


At all times, the élite of Parisian society, both French and foreign, will be 
found at his weekly soirée, but we have chosen an evening when on an impor- 
It was a ministry of 
which neither Guizot nor Thiers were members; and from principle they be- 


An important vote that very day, in the Chamber of Deputies, had rendered 
It was Wednesday evening. All 
We went like the 
rest, to see and to hear, and passed an hour or two most amusingly and agree- 
ably. We have thought that our readers might repass them, with us, upon 


Some gave their cards; some told their names; others were 


every look, and if marriages be ‘* not’ ordinarily made in heaven, at least theirs 
was an exception. Oh, how deplorable was the death of theduchess! From 
that moment public life had to him no attractions, and he has resolutely refused 
every offer made to him by the king, and by his political friends and party. “TI 
am not blighted, but withered to the root,” said the Duke de Broglie on a late 
occasion when speaking of his inability to accept office, from the state of his mind. 
He lived for his wife, and he desires death to rejoin her. 

In the room No, 2 there was now a goodly assemblage. M Martel was 
there, the Deputy of the Gironde, and the rich proprietor of all the Cognac es- 
tates, supplying the eau de vie so celebrated in all our good houses in London. 
He was indignant with Thiers for having opposed him at the college which usu- 
ally returned him as deputy, and for having got appointed iuhis stead. Jollivet 
and Martel were the loudest in his reproaches, whilst Etienne took his part, and 
said that Thiers was the only man produced by the revolution of 1830." Emile 
de Girardin, the proprietor of La Presse, opposed M. Etienne, the grand direc- 
tor of the Constitutvonnel and M. Mauguin, the proprietor of the Commerce, 
stirred up the fire, put on more fuel, and laughed to his heart's content when he 
heard the strife. M. de Salvandy was full of ‘ wise saws and modern instan- 
ces,” and M. Humann looked very unnappy all the time, till he got away. The 
loudest talker in the room was Emile de Girardin, and he advocated extreme 
measures. M. Jollivet was of opinion that the press in France should be put 
under no restriction, but that the government should establish a permanent bu- 
reau, composed of the ablest and most conscientious writers, who should be 
well paid by that government, and be charged to reply in each day’s journal to 
the false or inaccurate statements contained in the journals of the previous day. 
By the laws at present existing each paper must insert the government reply te 
every attack made on the government or its agents. This opinion of M. Jolli- 
vet's gave rise to much discussion, and M. Guizot made his appearance to listen 
to the conversation. ‘The Marquis de Dalmatie was full of complaints about 
some pictures which Marshal Soult, his father, had hoped to sell to the civil list, 
but had been disappointed. The Prince de Moskowa talked of his horses, and 
Lord “ Smoor,” as he pronounced Seymour, to some young marquises who had 
looked in” at M. Guizot’s to pay their respects. M. Viennet, the deputy, was 
reading in a quiet corner his last verses, which appeared to harass more than de- 
light his inattentive listener. Count Jaubert was discussing a plan of draining 
lands which had beent sent him from England, and M. Martin du Nord was at- 
tending to him with marked interest. And all this was passing in a room a few 
feet square, crowded to suffocation, whilst others were conversing in room No, 3 
to which we shall now introduce our readers. 


The roo n No. 3 was the departing-room—*“ the few more last words” room 
—the rooin where the young nobility arranged their rendezvous for the next day, 
where the elderly gentle:men get a little cool prior to rushing intothe courtyard, 
and where now and then, out of the way of: he multitude in the other chambers, 
the sedate and serious had a quiet ¢éle-d-téte prior to their jroceeding even that 
very evening to other political saloons. Royer Collard, Soult, and De Broglie 
mettogetner. They whispered so low that their conversation was inaudible, 
but Royer Collard, on leaving, said, ‘‘ Adieu M. le Maréchal, adieu De Broglie,” 
shaking the latter warmly by the hand; adding, in French, ‘‘ he who lives long- 
est will see most.” 

“‘ That is if he continues to see,” said Mauguin, who came in at the very 
moment. 

This caused a laugh, as it was known that Mauguvin had that day written that 
the doctrinaires were *‘ all blind.” 

Thus the evening passed ; the first room became empty, the secoud room 
dually thinned, and at last no one remained behind but Thiers and Guizot. What 
passed between them we know not, but our readers may be sure that it was not 
the least important portion of ‘a soirée at M. Guizot's.” 




















MOVEMENT IN FAVOUR OF PEACE IN THE MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 

The country is at last beginning to speak out onthe subject of the hostilities 
in which we are involved on the coast of Syria and the threatened war with 
France. The manufacturing districts—as we wished rather than hoped—have 
taken the lead. 

On the 30th of October, the Town-Covncil of Bolton unanimously sgreed 
to petition the Queen “to take such measures as will have the effect of secu- 
ring to her Majesty's subjects the inestimable blessings of peace.” The Com- 
mon Wouncil of Bolton takes up the ground of non-intervention in the domestic 





affairs of other countries; declaring, ‘‘ that were any foreign power forcibly to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of this country, your petitioners believe that such 
is the attachment of your Majesty’s subjects to your person and government, 
that they would rise as one man to repel the aggressors ;”" and ‘* that common 
justice and true national honour equally demand that this country should avoid 
pursuing towards any other nation a course of aggression which it would so 
strongly resist if practised towards itself.” 

On the 4th inst., there was a large meeting in the Town-hall of Manchester, 
summoned by a requisition to which the most influential merchants, men of all 
parties, appended their names. This meeting took up the ground that wars and 
conquests are incompatible with the principles which ought to regulate a com- 
munity priding itself upon the pursuits of honest industry. ‘ We are the ad- 
vocates of a perfect freedom of commerce between all the nations of the world 
what benefits, then, can wars or conquests confer upon us!’ The meeting 
' to an address to the French people, reminding them that in 1830 the men 
of Manchester sent delegates to congratulate them upon the conquest of their 
internal freedom : assuring them that their feelings towards them remain un- 
changed ; reminding them that if war and conquest were considered by their 
ancestors as their special task, the men of this generation had a more elevated 
duty to fulfil—the advancement of enlighteninent and civilization by moral 
means; and calling uponthe people of France to unite with the people of 
ny in the use of every honorable means to preserve peace and friend- 
ship. 

a Leeds, Sir William Molesworth has invited his constituents to meet for 
the purpose of expressing their approbation or disapprobation of the opinions he 
entertains regarding the present state of our foreign relations. ‘In a represen- 
tative government,” says Sir William, “‘ where the people possess a portion of 
the sovereign power, it is their duty to make their voices heard and respected 
on a matter so deeply important. Your opinions solemnly proclaimed will be 
listened to with respect throughout the manufacturing districts of England.” 
The meeting was to be held this day at noon. 

These expressions of popular opinion we regard as among the most gratifying 
and important that have ever been uttered in this country. They are a declara- 
tion not only against the paltry hostilities in which we are engaged and the 
war which seems impending, but against the false policy which has involved 
us in those troubles. The parties to these movements have taken up their 
ground upon broad and unassailable principles. They have solemnly recogniz- 
ed two great truths—that the industrious portion of the community are entitled 
to demand that government shall act for the benefit of all ; and that meddling 
with the internal affairs of other nations, and involving the country in wars 
when no specific injury calls for redress, are incompatible with this primary du- 
ty of government. These are truths which the mercantile classes, of all others, 
have been placed in the most favourable relations for discovering, and which it 
isgnot much to their credit that they have not discovered long ago. Even 
yet, the meetings and declarations to which we are adverting, compared with 
the extent of our territories and the amount of our population, can be consi- 
dered us but the faint dawning of a wiser era. But they are the unequivocal 
indications of progress in sound and clear thinking in politics, and as such we 
hail them. 

Fain would we hope that the movement which has been so well begun is 
not to be allowed to stop here. We believe that it is not, because we see 
that the Government journals have already taken the alarm. The publica- | 
tion of the resolutions of the Town-Council of Bolton, and the announcement | 
of the intended meetings at Manchester and Leeds, have elicited from the | 
Morning Chronicle a deprecation of any expressions of public opinion, and | 
something more like an argumentative defence of the Palmerston policy than 
we have yet seen from that quarter. The tone in which the Chronicle sees fit 
to address ‘‘the Liberals,” and “the wise men of the North,” is edifying as 
coming from the organ of a Government placed in office by the public meetings 
of the time of the Reform Bill, and replaced in office by the public meetings of 
the time of the Lichfield House compact. | 

| 





‘Madness is contagious. If a number of our Liberals get up meetings of the 
nature of that of the Town-Council of Bolton, fresh food may be given to 
French excitement, now on the point of dying out. The wise men of the 
North are too late in the field to prevent interference in the affairs of Tur- 
key and Egypt and Syria, but they may be in time to continue hostilities lon- 
ger than they would otherwise be continued. Having been patient so long, | 
to their own credit be it spoken, it might be as well to continue patient a little | 
longer. We consider the agitation of these lovers of peace a tout prix, any | 
thing but seasonable.” 


From the London Spectator. 


THE RUMOURS REGARDING LORD PALMERSTON. 

In the Examiner of last Sunday the following statements appeared in the 
leading asticle— 

“Jt is currently reported and believed in the best-informed quarters, that 
Lord Palmerston advised with aud obtained the concurrence of Lord Aberdeen, | 
Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of Wellington, in the Eastern policy before he 
adopted it, or before he acted on it. This indeed, was taking a pretty wide step 
‘ beyond that Taurus which divides us fromthe common foe.’ It was entering 
into a secret correspondence with the enemy Where were the councils of the 
country at that time? In what curious mi/iew were they between Downing 
Street and the Carlton Clab? How would the public have been strock by the 
announcement of the fact in the Court Circular, as thus—‘ Yesterday a Coun- 
cil Extraordinary was held at Sir Robert Peel's : it was attended by Lord Pal- 
merston, Aberdeen, Lyndhurst, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel 
Despatches were forwarded immediately afterwards, from the Foreign office to 
the Court of St. Petersburgh.’ * * * a, 

“ The Liberals have been left alone and in the dark on this Eastern policy, 
while Lord Palmerston has been making a separate treaty with the Four Powers 
—the Duke, Sir Robert Peel, Lords Ly.dhurst and Aberdeen. Not a member 
of the Liberal party did or would Lord Palmerston deign to consult. The com- 
pliment of advising with persons not sitting inthe Cabinet, Lord Palmerston re- 
serves exclusively for individuals opposed to the principles of the Ministy, and 
hostile to its existence. To be able to set the friends of the Government at de- 
fiance, Lord Palmerston sought the counsel and support of its enemies.” 

Up to this hour the Morning Chronicle has not found it convenient to notice 
these statements, either for confirmation or denial. ‘The Globe, on Tuesday, 
came forward with a somewhat tardy denial of their truth. The Globe, howev- 
er, saw fit to assert that the statements in the Examiner, and the rumour ad- 
verted to in the Postscript of last Spec/afor, are ** with variations, substantially 
the same” story ; and having thus classed them together, meets them with “an 
explicit, positive, comprehensive contradiction.” It appears to us, on the con 
trary, that the stories are not the same ; and that the statements in the L:xaminer 
and Spectator diticrs materially in this respect—that the former journal affirms 
its main statement to be “currently reported and believed in the best-informed 
quarters,” while the latter merely meutions a rumour it has picked up as the 
gossip of the Clubs. The two reports, therefore, must be dealt with sepa- 
rately. 

First, with regard to the Examiner's story. We are told in that journal, that 
“it is currently reported and believed in the best-informed quarters, that Lord 
Palmerston advised with and obtained the concurrence of Lord Aberdeen, Sr 
Robert Peel, and the Duke of Wellington, in the Eastern policy, before he adopt- 
ed it or before he acted on it.” The Examiner adds—* Tre Liberals have been | 
left alone and in the dark on this Eastern policy, while Lord Palmerston has been 
making a separate treaty with the Four Powers—the Duke, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lords Lyndhurst and Aberdeen. Not a member of the Liberal party did Lord 
Palmerston deign to consult.” This charge of advising with the enemy ina 
clandestine manner is not stated as a vaguerumour: we are told ** itis current- 
ly reported and believed in the best informed quarters.” It is vot stated by an 
enemy of the Whig Cabinet; for since the accession of Lord Melbourne to 
office in 1835, the Examiner has been a constant and zealous supporter of the 
Whig Ministry The Examiner sull supports that Ministry upon every question 
but the war in Syria. The story comes from the Whig camp—from a writer 
who may naturally be supposed the confidant of the griefs of the Liberal dis- 
sentients from the war-policy of Lord Palmerston 

The charge involved in this story is one of yross treachery on the part of 
Lord Palmerston towards his party. It is too serious in its nature—tou 
plausible from the source whence it comes and the authorities referred to—to 
be settled by the unofficial, anonymous contradiction of the Globe. 
ter cannot rest there. 

As for the rumour to which we last week adverted, since the circumstance of 
our mentioning it has been made the ground of a lecture at us on the res- 
onsibilinies of journalism, we restate Ourreasuns in a new form, the Globe 
foeten seen fit to suppress the paragraph that em>odied them, in its quo- 
tation. * 
a 


* The Globe dees more than suppress—it fabricates ; it repre sents the Spectator and | 
Examiner us stating that certain Consers ative leaders had given their adhesion to Loid 





The mat- 





} thg Globe's own’: 


The public, which has the greatest interest in detecting the intrigues of the 
public servants, has most difficulty in doing so. There is a trembling anxiety 
among place-holders and place-hunters to hush every thing of that kind, as 
tending to inspire distrust of the whole body. The rule to state nothing that 
you are not in a condition to prove, which is both juat and safe in regard to 
private transactions, is neither just nor safe in regard to political dealings. A 
rumour for which no named authority and no direct evidence can be produced, 
may become so loud and so consistent as to justiiy its being mentioned as a mat- 
ter which requires investigation. If this is not admitted and acted upon, the 
public is at the mercy of its own servants. There is a sufficient check upon 
the abuse of the licence: any person who is in the habit of retailing every pass- 
ing gossip, soon comes to be regarded as unworthy of credit ; this deters honest 
and sensible men from such a practice, and disarms others of their power to do 
mischief. 

Now, apply these reflections to the report in question, and the circumstances 
connected with it. The policy of Lord Paimerston in regard to Turkey is a 
Conservative policy. It is lauded and supported in ihe most unreserved man- 
ner by the Conservative journals. Lord Palmerston, who used to be inces- 
santly assailed by the small wits of the Conservative party, meets now with 
nothing but respectful encomiums from that quarter. While people are marvel- 
ling what this sudden change can mean, the leading journal on the Conservative 
side and the leading journal on the Whig side (the Times and the Morning 
Chronicle) in the same week feel themselves called upon to devote long articles 
to the purpose of discrediting a romeur which has gone abroad respecting a coa- 
lition about to be formed by members of the opposing parties. Such anxiety 
showed that the rumour must be one to which, from sume circumstances or 
other, the parties attached importance. It was remarkable that both the 
journals we have named cautiously abstained from specifying the exact details 
of the rumour; and that they rather sought to show by argument that it was 
improbable, than implicitly to contradict it. A rumour upon whice so much 
stress was laid—which so “fluttered the dovecotes” of both parties—was not 
one of the common ephemeral pieces of gossip daily born and dying in the 
Clubs. And trying it by the Globe’s own test,—asking whether it did not 
‘* outrage ‘the ‘ unities,’ being utterly inconsistent with the character and po- 
sition of the parties implicated,’’—it seemed, at least in so far as the hero of the 
tale is concerned, beautifully consistent, and in admirable keeping with his pre- 
vious career. Seeing that nobody expects the Whig Cabinet to stick much 
longer together, what more probable than the sta/esman who has been a mem- 
ber of every every Administration since 1812 should be making his arrange- 
ments for securing a place among their successors? 

The state of the question seems to be nearly this—The Conservative com- 
plexion of vur foreign policy had been widely remarked on ; rumours of a coa- 
lition had gone abroad ; but these have for the time died away, leaving a pointed 
charge of treachery against Lord Palmerston, gravely advanced and argued up- 
on by one Whig journal, and only half-flippantly, half-angrily denied by another. 
Isthat a satisfactory termination of the affair! Is it creditable to Lord Pal- 
merston or his colleagues? Is it enough for the public. 

———_ 
ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE QUEEN. 

Buckingham Palace, Nov 21.—This afternoon, at 10 minutes before 2 o'clock, 
the Queen was happily delivered of a Princess ; his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, several Lords of her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council, and the Ladies of her Majesty’s Bedchamber, 
being present. 

This great and important news was immediately made known to the town 
by the firing of the Tower guns; and the Privy Council being assembled as 
soon as possible thereupen at the Council-chamber, Whitehall, it was ordered 
that a form of thanksgiving for the Queen's safe delivery of a Princess be pre- 
pared by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in all churches 
aud chapels throaghout England and Wales, and the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, on Sunday,the 29:h of November, or the Sunday after the respective 
ministers shall receive the same. 

Her Majesty and the young Princess are, God be praised, both doing well 

We are informed by the Standard,that on Sunday,‘* The servants of the Roy- 
al Household were furnished witha bountiful supply of caudle and cake to ce- 
lebrate the birth ef the Princess Royal. 
the public on the birth of a prince or princess was not observed on the recent 
occasion. 

The rejoicings on the safe delivery of the Queen have been general through- 
out the country. Many public meetings have been held to address the Queen 
and Prince Albert. 

The nobility, gentry, and foreign Ministers collected at the palace during the 
day to make inquiries for the health of the Queen. 

We believe the christening of the Princess Royal will not take place until 
after the meeting of Parliament, when it will be celebrated with every accom- 
papiment which can give splendor and effect to the happy occasion —Glube. 


A FORM OF PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING TO ALMIGHTY GOD. 


The following is the form of prayer and thanksgiving to be used in the 
different churches and chapels, for the safe delivery of the Queen: 

For the Safe Delivery of the Queen, and happy Bith of a Princess. Tobe used 
at Morning and Evening Service, after the General Thanksgiving, in all Chur- 
ches and Chapels throughout England and Wales, and the town of Berwick- 
on-T weed, upon Sunday, the 29th of this instant November, or the Sunday af- 
ter the respective ministers thereof shall receive the same. 

“© Merciful Lord, and Heavenly Father, by whose gracious gift, man- 
kind is increased, we most humbly offer unto Thee our Hearty Thanks for 
Thy great goodness vouchsafed to Thy Servant our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
in supporting her under the pains, and delivering her from the perils of childbirth, 
and giving to her and her Royal Consort the blessing of a daughter. Wotch 
over her, we beseech Thee, with thy Fatherly care; sustain and comfort her 
in the hours of weakness and weariness, and day by day renew her strength. 
Preserve the infant from whatever is hurtful either to body or soul, and adorn 
her, as she advances in years, with every Christian virtue. Regard with Thine 
especial favour our Queen and her Corisort, that they may long live together 
in the enjoyment or all happiness here on earth, and finally be made partak 
ers of Thine everlasting glory. Establish their Descendants, on the Throne of 
this kingdom, and make them, through all generations the blessed instruments 
of Thy Providential goodnessto Thy Church and people. Implant in our hearts 
a deep sense of Thy manifold mercies towards us, and give us grace to show 
forth ourthankfulness unto Thee by dutiful affection to our Sovereign, and bro- 
therly love one to another, by the profession of a true Faith, and constant obe- 
dience to Thy Word and Commandment; so that, faithfully serving Thee in 
this life, we may in the life to come be received into Thy Heavenly king 
dom through the Merits and Mediation of Thy Blessed Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.—Amen.” 

[From the London Atlas, Nov. 28 ] 

The Royal Heir.—Earnest, honest, and hearty were the congratulations gi 
ven and responded by every Englishman when the firing of guns and the me ry 
peals from a hundred steeples confirmed the glad tidings already spread far end 
wide, aid told that our queen had passed her hour of peril, and an heiress was 
born to the British throne. It was a night of joy and jubilee was that Saturday 
night; the happy news passed like a t:ack of light along the high roads that ra- 
diste from the metropolis to every quarter of the kingdom, and wherever 1! pas- 
sed it set church bells ringing and Englishmen and Englishwomen rejoicing. 
Not for many years has there occurred in England an event which called fort 
80 instantaneous, so universal, so spontaneous a shout of general gratulstion and 
national thankfulness. Not for many, many years has an event occurred which 
wou'd so well have justified that joy, or for which we could have such cause for 
gratitude. 

For a hundred years has no child been born so anxiously expected by a whole 
people—for a hundred years has no birth been awaited with such anxious hope 
and breathless fear. That strong sentiment of sympathy with aught that is 
pure and innocent, which lives more fully in the heart of England than in any 
other country under Heaven, and acts not the less because Englishmen show 
it not openly, but hide tin their breasts with a manly care—that senfement was 
all tremblingly excited on behalf of the young mother and the good young 
Queen, about to undergo a trial of pain and danger, from which all ber rank, 
and alher power, and all the devotedness of a hundred millions of subjects 
could not save her, a trial Which she upon the royal bed must feel as acutely 
as the poorest matron in all herrealms. England felt much for her, and Eng- 
land had cause to tremble for herself, for surely never did curse hang impend- 
ing Over a nation more dire and fearful than that which would have fallen upon 
this fair island had Victoria died in the pains of childbirth and left no living in- 
fant 

Joy, then, Britons, of all grades and parties, in this 
Welcome we the little stranger whom our Queen has given to vs, as the last 
and best of the many goods that we owe to her. We speculate not upon her 
future destiny—euough that she is now of more value to us than a hundred ar- 
mies 


great national blessing. 


CAPTURE OF ST. JEAN DACRE—OFFICIAL. 
Foreign- Office, Nov. 30. 
A despatch, of which the following is a copy, has been received at this office, 
addressed to Viscount Palmerston, G.C B., Her Majesty's Principal Secretary 
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manding the forces in Syria :— 
St. Jean d’Acre, Nov. 5. 

My Lord,—On the 29th ult. it was finally determined between Sir Rubert 
Stopford and myself that the siege of Acre should be undertaken. I according- 
‘ly detached Omar Bey for the purpose of advancing from Sidon with 2,000 
Turks upon Tyre, and thence to occupy the Pass of the White Mountain, to the 
northward of this place ; and on the 31st the Admiral made sail from Beyrout 
roads, having previously embarked in the squadron 3,000 men, under the imme- 
diate command of the Pasha Selim, and small detachments of Royal Artillery 
and Sappers under Major Higgins, of the former corps, and Lieut. Aldrich, Royal 
Engineers. 

Omar Bey reached the position assigned to him at the same hour on the 2nd 
inst. that the fleet appeared off Acre. 

Owing to light winds the ships did not get into action till 2 p.m. on the 3d, 
when an animated fire commenced, and was maintained, without intermission, 
until darkness closed the operations of the day. About three hours later the 
Governor, with a portion of the garrison, quitted the town, which was taken pos- 
session of by the allied troops at daylight the following morning. The moral 
influence on the cause in which we are engaged that will result from its surren- 
der is incalculable. 

During the bombardment the principal magazine and the whole arsenal blew 
up. By the explosion two entire regiments, formed in position on the ramparts, 
were annihilated, and every living creature within the atea of 60,000 square: 
yards ceased to exist, the loss of life being variously computed at from 1,200 to 
2,000 persons. ‘Those who may have been inclined to doubt the fighting quali- 
ties of the Egyptian troops might acquire a leseon from the example of their en- 
durance, if they could but contemplate the devastation and ‘scene of horror by 
which this once formidable fortress is enshrouded 

To the Royal Navy I should be guilty of great injustice were I to attempt to 
record services that will be so much more ably detailed by their gallant and re- 
spected Commander-in Chief. Whilst the early departure of the despatch ves- 
sel fur Malta, and the labour that has devolved on me within the walls, alike de- 
prive me of the means of transmitting returns of ordnance, ammunition, trea- 
sure, &c., that have fallen into the hands of the captors, and of giving your Lord- 
ship an approximation even to the amount of prisoners (over 3,000), as many 
are still coming in, and others are dragged in numbers from their places of re- 
fuge and concealment. 

To Her Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople J have reported the measures 
I have adopted for the temporary administration of the Pashalic of Acre, pend- 
ing the pleasure of the Sultan I have the honor to be, &c., 

C. F. Smrru, Colonel, Commanding the Forces in Syria. 

The Viscount Palmerston, G C.B., &e. 

Princess Charlotte, off St. Jean d'Acre, Nov. 4. 

Sir,—You will be pleased to acquaint the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty that the town and fortress of Acre were taken possession of by the al- 
lied forces under my command this morning in the name of the Sultan. 

The circumstances which led to this result occurred on the 3d, when a heavy 
cannonade froin the ships and vessels, beginning at 2 p.m., and ending at 5, 
completely demolished the town, and materially damaged the fortifications, in- 
ducing the Egyptians to evacuate the place in the night. A tremendous ex- 
plosion of a large magazine of powder took place about 4 p m., on the 3d. 

The attacks were made upon the west lines, and the south face of the works, 
the former composed of the following ships,—viz., Princess Charlotte, Power- 
ful, Bellerophon, Revenge, Thunderer, and Pique, under the iminediate com- 
mand of Commodore Napier (as I thought it advisable to accompany Colonel 
Sir Charles F. Smith in the Phoenix steamer, to be ready to take advantage of 
any breach that might be made in either of the two sea faces of the walls of the 
place for an immediate assault ) The south face being a more contracted an- 
chorage, was uccupied by the Edinburgh, Benbow, Castor, Carysfort, Talbot, 
Wasp, and Hazard; the destruction caused by the fire of the ships on both sides 
sufficiently proves its rapidity and precision. 

Rear-Admiral Baron de Bandeira, in the Austrian frigate Medea, and the 
Guerrierv, under the command of his Imperial Highness the Archduke Frede- 
rick, with the Arabian corvette Lipsia, rendered much assistance. Rear-Ad- 
miral Walker Bey, in the Sultan's ship Mookuddimay i-hive, of 74 guns, took 
up a most favourable position opposed to the south face, and did good service 

The steamers Gorgon, Vesuvius, Phenix, and Stromboli fired shot and shells 
into the town with much precision, and it is generally supposed that shells from. 
the Gorgon occasioned the destruction of the powder magazine. 

A flag of truce having been offered by the Turkish Admiral and rejected a 
short time before, I did not think it necessary or becoming that the summons 
should be repeated, particularly as hostilities had already commenced, and the 
ships and steamers had been fired upon as they approached the walls. 

I have not been able to ascertain the number of troops in the town of Acre at 
the commencement of our fire: they have been estimated at 4,500 besides a 
body of cavalry outside the town of 800. Many lives were lost by the ex- 
plosion of the magazine. 700 Egyptiaus and two officers of rank came in this 
morning with their arms, and surrendered themselves as prisoners. 

To Colonel Sir Charles Smith devolves the task of putting the town and for- 
tifications into a posture of defence, and J am happy to find that his health ena- 
bles him to perform this duty with his usual intelligence. 

A great quantity of arms and ammunition was found at Acre, and the for- 
tifications were fast getting into a state of preparation against attack. 

I am much indebted to Captain Edward Boxer, of the Pique, and to Cap- 
tain Codrington, of the Talbot, for the excellent surveys which they made of 
the snoals round Acre, which enabled the ships to go in without risk of get- 
ting ashore. 

I return a list of the killed and wounded in the allied squadrons, but the 
damage to the masts and rigging can be made good without the ships being 
sent off the station 

The success of this enterprise, so important in its results, has called for 
my acknowledgments in general orders to the officers and men of the com- 
bined squadrons, whose united exertions had so much contributed to its at- 
tainment. 





I have the honour to he, &c., 

R. More O'Ferrall, Esq., &c. ROBERT STOPFORD, Admiral 
Total killed, > ° ° ‘ 18 
Total wounded, ; : ; Ps ‘ 41 

BOMBARDMENT OF ST. JEAN D'ACRE. 

Tt seems that the garrison was summoned to surrender on the 24th October, 
by Admiral Walker, on board the Gorgon steamer. The letter demanding the 
surrender was returned unopened Admiral Walker then consulted withAdmiral 
Stopford, who had joined with the other ships of the squadron; but the latter 
deciied on postponing operations. This decision seems to have offended Admi- 
ral Walker; who, out of bravado, stood in with hie single ship, bearing the Sul- 
tan’s flag, close under the batteries, and fired a broadside. ‘The guns of the fort 
did not return a shot, though two hundred cannons might have opened their fire 
upon him. This forbearance is attributed to a feeling of respect for the Sultan's 
flag on the part of the Egyptians. The following account of the subsequent 
operations is taken from a second edition of the Morning Chronicle of yes- 
terday. 

“On the 2d of November, late in the afternoon, Admiral Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, in the Princess Charlotte, with the Powerful, Bellerophon, Thunderer, 
Edinburgh, Benbow, Revenge, Gorgon, Phoenix, Stromboli, and Vesuvius, Cas- 
tor, Carysfort, Hazard, and Wasp; Admiral Walker, with his 74 gun-ship; and 
the Austrian Admiral, Bandiera, in the Medea frigute, with the Guerriere and a 
corvette of the same nation, arrived off Acre. Ou the 3d, the wind being unfa- 
vourable, the ships of the Allies remained at anchor in the bay, leaving the 
steamers only in activity, amusing themselves at throwing shells into the fortifi- 
cations. Soon after noon, a light sea breeze set in, when the fleet got under 
weigh, and at about cne p.m., bore up for the town in two different directions , 
those destined to engage the sea-face were the Princess Charlotte, Powerful, 
Bellerophon, Thundcerer, and Pique ; the Powerful leading, and immediately fol- 
lowing the Princess Charlotte and Bellerophon. On the other angle, the Ben- 
bow led in Admiral Walker's flag-ship, but the Castor got ahead of both; the 
rest of the vessels taking up positions as most convenient, and likely to do the 
greatest mischief. Shortly after two p.m., the batteries opened their fire upon 
the Castor; which the Powerful returned, as she stood in, from her bow-guns ; 
and as soon as she anchored and got her broadside.to bear, the gallant Commo- 
dore set to work in style, ard so did the Princess Charlotte and Bellerophon. 
In a few minutes all the other ships joined, and the action then became general, 
the steamers lying outside throwing with astonishing rapidity and effect their 
shells over the ships into the fortifications Such a cannonading was never be- 
fore heard, and most certainly on no occasion on record were fewer shots wast- 
ed. The firing was truly admirable, the Bellerophon’s particularly so; and 
every shot told. The Princess Charlotte alone fired during the three hours 
which the action lasted, 4,508 shots, or cne broadside repeated every two minutes 
for 86 times. 

Sir Robert Stopford remained throughout the greater part of the action on 
board the Pheenix steamer, which being to windward, enabled him the better to 
watch and direct the operations of the fleet, which, owing to the dense smoke, 
he could not do well on board of the flag-ship 

* At about four pm., @ sensation was felt on board the ships similarto that 
which was subsequently ascertained to have been a tremen- 
dous explosion of a powder-magazine ashore, launching into eternity nu less 
than 1.200 0f the enemy. At a little after five, as the evening drew in, the fire 
of the batteries began to slacken, from (as it has since been ascertained) the in- 
ability of the enemy to stand to their guns, many of which were dismounted, 


of an earthquake ; 
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of State for Foreign Affairs, by Colonel Sir Charles Felix Smith, C.B., com-. 
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and the embrasures and works knocked about the heads of those who manned 
them. At dark, the firing ceased on both sides ; and it was generally supposed 
that the Allies would at daylight be landed, to storm the town; but it would 
appear that the Egyptians had had more than enough on the previous day, for 
at about two p.m.,a boat came off to announce that part of the garrison had 
evacuated the place ; and as soon as the sun ruse on the morning of the 4th, 
the British, Austrian, and Ottuman flags were seen displayed on the citadel. 

“On landing, the place, known to be strong, was found even still more so than 
what was conceived; and thanks may be returned to the Almighty that this 
stronghold of the enemy has not cost the Alliesa greater loss of life. The 
town is one mass of ruins; the batteries and most of the houses literally riddled 
all over. The defence of the place was intrusted to a Pole, who certainly did 
his utmost ; he lost his arm, and is among the prisoners, who are said to amount 
to 3,500. The slain are estimated at 2.500, and those who have fled are said to 
exceed 1,000 ; these latter were being hourly brought in by the mountaineers.” 

The loss of the English is unaccountably smail ; 18 killed, aud 41 wounded— 

“Among the former, we regret to announce the loss of Lieutenant Le Me- 
surier, of the Talbot, lately promoted. Among the wounded, Commander Hast- 
ings, of the Edinburgh, with the Master, Assistant-Surgeon, and two Midship- 
men of the same vessel; all by one shell. The shot from the forts flew over- 
head, cutting the rigging to pieces, but hardly touching the hulls. They seem 
either to have had no idea of depressing their guns, or else could not see from 
the thick smoke, which, fortunately for us, blew in their faces, the wind being 
westerly. Admiral Walker's ship was shot through, and her hull and rigging so 
injured that she will have to go to Constantinople for repairs. She will convey 
1,000 of the prisoners. Admiral Walker has left in a steamer for Constantino 

le, to be himself the bearer of the intelligence of the victory to the Sultan. 

he Powerful’s maintop-mast is crippled, and the Castor has suffered considera- 
bly. Ouly one shot struck the Bellerophon; which went through the forecastle, 
doing no material injury, and only slightly wounding one Turkish soldier; of 
whom they had on board 300, and so had all the other ships. These troops have 
been landed to garrison Acre, where a vast quantity of stores and materiel was 
found, exceeding what has been expended in the warfare along the coast of 
Syria, and estimated by some as little short of £1,000,000 value; among the 
ordnance, a splendid park of artillery, of 200 guns, in first-rate order. 

“Tt is ascertained that 20,000 shot and shell were fired into the town in four 
hours. The ships engaged were the Princess Charlotte, Powerful, Thunderer, 
Bellerophon, Edinburgh, Benbow, and Revenge; the Turkish Admiral ; fri- 
gates, Pique, Castor, Carysfort, Talbot; the Austrian Admiral ; brigs, Hazard 
and Wasp, besides the steamers in the offing. 

“The Bellerophon, Thunderer, and Revenge were about conveying the pri- 
soners taken to Beyrout. Among the prisoners are several l’rench and Italian 
instructors.” 


A number of private letters, from officers of various ranks, who were parta 
kers in the boinbardinent of St. Jean d’Acie, attest the fact as to the universa! 
belief, that from the pos tion occupied by the Gorgon steam-frgete, comman led 
by Captain Henderson, it was one of the shells from that vessel, directed by Ser- 
geant Murray, of the Royal Marine Artillery, that blew up the grand magazine 
arsenal, destroying two entire regiments, amounting to 1,200 men who were 
drawn up onthe ramparts, and not leaving a living soul within an area of 12 
acres; andthis is further corroborated by the paragraph in Sir Robert Stop 
ford’s despatch, short as it is, in which the gallant Admiral ascribes the merit to 
the Gorgon; in fact, none of the line-of-battle ships threw any shells. It ‘s 
worthy of remark, and it is a most singular coincidence, that in the operations o: 
the coast of Spain, under Commodore Lord John Hay, it was the shells frou 
the Phoenix, Captain Henderson, directed by Sergeant Smith, of the Royal 
Marine Arullery, that killed the Spaniah General and breached the Carlist lines 
at St. Sebastian, and which alone enavled the Legion under General Evans to 
storm them. ‘Thus the two steam-frigates which Captain William Hendersou 
commanded have been the immediate cause of the most brilliant success in both 
operations. 








{From the London Chronicle Dec. 3 ] 


We have received letters from Alexandria of the 11th November, by the Ev 
phrates steamer, via. Toulon. The intelligence of the fall of Acre had been 
received at Alexandria on the 9th, where all classes were ‘hrown in'o the ut- 
most consternation by the immensity of the results produced im so brief 4 
space of time at so small a sacrifice of lives. Some astonishment was ex- 
pressed at Alexandria,that advantage was not taken by the fleet, which had sus- 
tained hardly any injury, to present itself at Alexandria, and putan end at once 


ving been sent to [brahim to evacuate Syria, and to the coolness between ti 
Pacha and the French Consul, whom he publicly reproached with the c: 
duct of France. 

We do not attach much importance to the reports from Alexandria till ts 
pews of the full of M. Thiers has been received. When the Consul sia!) | 
put in possession of instructions from the new Ministry, we may count onhs 
services in bringing the Pacha to reason, and thus putting an end to this Eyyp 
tian ques ion. We should suppose that the results at Acre with the defeat of 
Ibrahim by Commmodore Napier, must render the Pacha somewnat d strus'fu 
of his ability to continue the contest with any advantage. The possessicn of 
Egypt is not, to be sure, an Arab empire, but it is not to be despised 

With the exception of a few lines on the reported adhesion of the Pacha 
of Egypt to the treaty of July 15, we find nothing this morning in the columns 
of our Paris contemporaries which are devoted to original articles, than re- 
marks onthe speeches in the Chamber of Deputies, and these remarks are re {ly 
without interest.—Only two or three of the opposition journals no ice the news 
from Alexandria, and this very briefly. They concur in saying that Melee 
Ali has done well to take what was left for him, rather than by continued re- 
sistance luse everything ; and they repeat, but in m Ider te:ms thar formery. 
their abuse of those who have brought him to his present position —Gaiy- 
nani’sMessenger, Dec. 1 





The London Morning Chronicle of the 3rd inst. says, “no doubt seems 
to be entertained of the submission of the Pacha. He had ar vounced it even 
before M. Thiers’s fall He must have been confirmed in his reso!u:ion by he 
intelligence of that event. 


FRANCE. 
The French journals of the 26th ult. contain a report of the commencement 
of the proceedings in the Chamber of Deputies on the Address in answer to te 
Speech from the Throne. The debate was opened, contrary to general expecta 
tion, by Marshal Soult, who concluded by saying, tha', in his most deliberate 

opinion, France was not insulted by the signing and execution of July. Toe 
gallant marshal referred, with much feeling and good taste, to his triumphast 
reception in England at the period of her Majesty’s Curonation, which he st- 
tributed to the high estimation in which his country was held by the Br tish 
nation. 

The peace-party appears to gain ground. In the brief space of two sittings 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the Cabinet obtained three signal and most in 
portant victories over the war party. The Presidency of the Chambers was won 
by a majority of thirty-six votes; out of eighteen nominations of Presidents 
and Vice Presidents, of bureaux or committees,the cabinet obtained 12,—and the 
four secretaries of the chamber are advocates for peace. The Mole party all 
joined in support of the Soult Guizot Administration. 

The address prepared by the commissioners of the Chamber of Duputies, in 
answer to the speech from the throne, is merely an echo of the King's speech. 
although it is spirited on some points; it says, ‘* The French will rise at your 
call, and will be ready for every sacrifice, rather than consent to the degradation 
of their country.” 

Louis Philippe, it is said, has made a formal promise to the Cabinet of Vien: 
na, that Don Carlos will be allowed to quit the French territory for Germany 

It appears, from official returns, that the number of houses destroyed by the 
late inundations on the banks of the Saone, in the department of the Ain 
amounts to 1064, without including 106 houses seriously damaged, which make: 
the entire number amount to 1200. 

The Belle Poule was daily expected to arrive at Havre. Orders have been 
transmitted to several naval ports to send out ships to meet and escort the Belle 

’ Poule on her return from St. Helena. The ceremony at the Invalides wil! 
take place on Christmas day. 

The Un verse affirms it to be positively true that ne 
On with activity for the marriage of one of the two 
to Queen Isabella. 


; 
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gociations are now going 
yOungest sons of the Kiuy 





Destructive Storms.—The English papers give long and distressing accounts 
ef fierce and extensive hurricanes, which swept over the whole of England and 
Iteland, and much of the northern portion of France, doing immense damage in 
S@veral towns and villages, and also proving awfully destructive to the shi ping 
atterded with loss of life. The first storm commence on the 13th ult a 
menced with renewed vigor on the 17th, and continved till the 20th wit It is 
Impossible, in our narrow limits to give even an abriged account of the terrible 
destruction of property by these sturms. A large aumber of vessels were par 
tially destroyed, while others were wholly lost with their crews, A 

few of the mest prominent disasters. 

Damage 1%” the Thames —The destruction of property on the river is beyond 
calculation. Upwaris of 160 watermen's boats were stove in or broken to pie 
ces, and nearly twice that number of coal lighters were diiven ashore or sunk. 

i he water was covereg with deals, sticks of timber, broken wherries, barges, 





We subjoin a 


to the whole business. Our correspondent alludes to the report of orders ha- | 


Che Albion. 


| another tier of shipping, and a fearful scene ensued. The loud cries of the cap- 
|tains and seamen were heard in all directions, and. mingled with the crashing 
of spars and bowsprits, and the howling of the wind, created the greatest con- 
fusion. From forty to fifty vessels were more or less damaged. he river pre- 
sented the appearance of a rough sea, and communication between the sides of 
the river was for a time totally suspended. j 
The Channel.—The gale was equally destructive in the Channel. Many ships 
were driven from their moorings, and many injuries sustained. The Government 
steamer from Calais to Dover was forced to run into Deal by the severity of 
| the weather, and the only two passengers who would cross in her (one of whom 
| was Mr. Rush, the Secretary of the American Legation) got intoan open boat 





| in a tremendous sea and were landed on the beach, amidst a crowd of spectato-s, 

The Coast —From every town along the whole coast the accounts are distre-s- 
sing of the loss of life and property. We canoot find room for the details at 
this time, but will take an early opportunity to give them. Such violent storms 
and such avast amount of damage have not been known in England for years. 

The brig Triton, of Cardigan, was wholly lost with nine lives. The ship 
Scotland,;or Quebec, was found dismasted without a soul on board. A schooner 
was seen near Shields to go down with all on board. ‘The Lord Nelson, of Mil- 
ford, struck upon the North Bank, and was acomplete wreck; the crew were 
saved. Many other vessels at Portsmouth, Brighton, Southend, Southampton, 
Plymouth, as well as in the northern towns, and onthe coast of Ireland, were 
driven ashore, asd more or less damaged, attended with the loss of life. 

On the 18th ult. the beautiful steamer City of Bristol, was totally lost off 
Worms Head, on the Welsh coast, while on her passage from Waterford to Bris- 
tol. With the exception of two individuals, the whole of her passeygers and 
crew perished, consisting of 25 persons. 

Distress in Egypt—An Alexandria letter in the Augsburg Gazette says 
that the distress actually felt, and likely to be so, in Egypt, from the unusual rise 
of the Nile, which has destroyed much property, adds much to the pressure felt 
from the state of political affairs. It was thought not improbable that the plague 
might break out again, it having been always remarked that in those years when 
the inundations were highest the plague was the most intense. 

A St. Petersburgh letter mentions the arrival at Orenburg, on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, of 415 Russians from Khiva, where they had been detained as prisoners 
many years. All the population of Orenburg lined the fortifications, or went out 
to meet them, headed by the civil, ecclesiastical, and military authorities of the 
town. 

South Sea Islands —The Sydney papers of July 25th, received at London, 
bring the intelligence that an engagement took place between the natives of 
the Peo of Tongaand the officers and men of her Majesty’s ship Favorite, 
assisted by the Wesleyan Missionaries of the island. Captain Croker, with 
several of his nen, were killed, and many men wounded. The British forces 
who lauded, returned to the Favorite, bearing with them their killed and wound- 
ed, but abandoning their guns and ammunition. 

Johnston & Co., Irish bankers and merchants, have suspeuuca payment, 
owing to a complicated scheme of swindling and robbery upon them, by a 
clerk, to the amount of £100,000, which they detected. 

Wright & Co., the great bankers in London, have stopped payment. Their 
liabdilivies are said to amount to one million pounds sterling; and the Catholics 
and various Catholic institutions in England will be the greatest sufferers. 

The President steamship arrived at Liverpool on the 27th Nov. 

Our Madrid correspoudence, says the London Herald, gives out a gloomy 
view of the march of events in Spain. Espartero and Ferrer, and Cortina,have 
vecome enemies. The Regency appears to be falling into general disrepute. 

Dec 3—Half past one. —There has been very little doing in the British mar 
ket in the course of this morning, although the intelligence from Egvpt is of a 
favourable nature According to various accounts there is every appearance 
trat Mehemet Ali bas submitted to the conditions of the Allied Powers. Should 
this be confirmed, the peace of Europe will not be disturbed 

Consols have fluctuated during the morning from 89 38 1 21089 38 ex. div.; 
at the latter prices they are at present. Three percent Reduced 89 1-438 
1.8; Exch: quer Bills, 24; Bank Stock, 158 159; India Stuck, 241.—Lon- 


don Sun. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2 a 9 per cent prem. 
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By the Steam Packet Acadia from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, we have 





London dates to the 4th inst., inclusive; the intelligence is varied and impor- 
tant. Itis remarkable however that there is not one word from either China 
or India, although the overland mail was more than due. 

By far the most interesting portion of the intelligence brought by the Acadia 
is that of the birth of an heiress presumptive to the throne of the British Em- 
pire, and the glad tidings that the Royal mother is quite ‘as well as can be ex- 
pected”? The birth of an heir is always matter of rejoicing in every family, 
whether of the poorest or the richest, the most lowly or the most exalted ; when 
it occurs in a royal family the rejoicing is more extensive, as it conveys fresh as- 
surance of the continuance of the existing line of princes, a matter always of 
importance to the heart of every peaceful and loyal person. We may go 
still farther, and add that the branch of the Royal family from which the august 
young stranger has sprung enjoys the most profound respect from all who speak 
the English tongue. Her Grandfather, the late Duke of Kent, was a brave 
soldier, a just and pious man ; her mother from infancy was the cherished hope 
of every British subject, and is now the sovereign as much of their hearts as 
of their obedience; and the infant princess becomes, as it were naturally, the 
object of their future hopes, to be realized when our present beloved sovereign 
shall cease her earthly sway and be translated, as we hope at a distant day, to a 
crown of glory in heaven. We read thaton all sides the rejoicings and the fes- 
tivities on the occasion are numerous and splendid, and we believe it. The 
British people love and cherish their sovereigns ; it is not a slavish obedience 
which they pay but the homage of the heart, founded upon a reciprocity of 
good feeling between prince ant people, and in cases like the present the salu- 
tation of the lip has its fountain in the deepest recesses of the bosom. Hum- 
bly but sincerely we offer our congratulations to the Royal Parents and to our 
Fellow-countrymen, and we feel that there is a responsive chordin the breast 
of every one among them on this side of the Atlantic, no less than among our 
countrymen in all parts of the world, and in every section of the immense 
British E:npire. 

After all, however, our country’s hopes are perhaps not yet fulfilled to the 
utmost. The royal stranger isonly presumptive heiress, it must be a prince 
only that can be styled heirapparent. Shakspeare puts the matter well, 
where, ina similar case he says, ‘It isa girl, promise of boys hereafter ;” 
and. great and entliusiastic as are the present cheerings, they will be compara- 
tive silence when set against those which will be given when the birth of a 
Prince of Wales shall be announced. 

The capture of St Jean d’ Acre, the particulars of which will be found inano- 
ther place, gives proof that the Allies are by no means disposed to trifle in car- 
rying their views into effect. The Sultan has thus found that their friendship is 
a substantial one, and the haughty rebel has plainly discovered that neither arms 
uor arts will enable him to wrest the just dominion from the hands of his master. 
Mehemet Ali has, in all probability, given in his submission ; the reports to this 
effect are very general, although we have not any official intelligence of the 
fact. In truth he must have been preparing his mind for such a resolution from 
the moment he ascertained that nothing like assistance would be rendered him 
on the part of the French. 

The action itself is a brilliant one, shedding additional lustre on the British 
arms,and is entirely cousistent with the British naval giory. The destruction of 
human life is always to be regretted, and upon this occasion it has been heavily 
felt in the devoted city ; yet we are happy to find that our own couatrymen 
have sustained but little loss. It is altogether surprising that in a contest ra- 
ging for upwards of four hours the Allies have had but eighteen killed, and forty- 
one wounded. 

The settlement of this vexed question may now be considered ag close at 
hand ; and as it has been brought about by arms rather than by negociatina, it 
is probable that the concession in favor of the humbled pacha's claims will he 
considerably abridged, and so itshouldbe. There is neither justice nor policy 
in permitting a warlike, reckless, and pugnacious old :aan, or his son who pos- 
sesses as restless a spirit as the father, to be placed in a situation to annoy his 





\ and othe craft. Most of the colliers went adrift, and one tier drifted against 





sovereign and disturb the peace of anation at every freak of his fancy, and every 
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suggestion of his ambition. Mehemet Ali will, in all likelihood, be confined to 
his own Pachalic, where, indeed, he will have enough to engage his attention, as 
the Egyptians are now suffering the extreme of distress. r. 

It is pleasing to perceive that the King of the French and his new ministry 
are likely to harmonise with each other. This bodes well both for the prosperi- 
ty of France itself, and for the maimtenance of peace with Great Britain ; and 
we cannot but think that the French people are fortunate in being under the rule 
of one whose judgment and resolution are equally strong. Louis Philippe has 
experienced all the vicissitudes of life; he has been a deep and close observer 
both of men individually, and of nations generally, and well has he profited by 
his experience. He may well be said to “ govern men and guide the state,” for 
whensoever his judgment dictates, his indomitable resolution carries out his plan. 
Had it not been for this, Europe must ere this have been involved in war and 
warlike expenses, and affairs in Syria might have worn a very different aspect 
from that which they now present. For our own part we consider him-an ob- 
ject for the worid to gaze at. Continually a mark for the weapon of the assas- 
sin, continually made a subject for politicians to victimize, he still keeps on the 
even tenor of his way, carefully poising every idea that is suggested to hie 
mind, and coolly acting upon each matured determination. In after years he 
will be considered one of the greatest princes of his age. ' 





We insert to-day an article, consisting of the proceedings of two meetings 
in England, in which were discussed the propriety of avoiding foreign war. We 
do not attach any importance to the article, as regards the proceedings of the 
people of Manchester, but merely as it seems to shew the difference of the spirit 
prevailing among the people of England at large, as counpared with those of 
France. The latter are ever on the tip-toe for violence and commotion, the 
former desire the tranquillity of national peace, and are averse to intervention 
in the affairs of others. The objects of the people of Bolton too were doubtless 
praiseworthy,whatever may be said of their proposed means of carrying them out; 
but it is of the spirit which dictated the discussions that we desire to speak. 
The people of England, although able to fight, need not a restraining power to 
prevent them from running into hostilities where they are not needed, while the 
volatile spirits of their neighbouts across the channei would drive them into 
mischief, were it not for the steady bearing and inflexible determination of their 
excellent monarch. Well is it for them that Louis Philippe lives and reigns. 


GRAND CONCERT, 
IN AID OF THE CHARITABLE FUNDS OF 8ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 

Never was there exhibited in New York so magnificent a spectacle as that 
which was presented on Wednesday evening last at the National Opera House, 
where a Grand Miscellaneous Concert was given in aid of the Charitable Funds 
of the St. George's Society of this city. As it was not permitted to take 
places, all parties were eager to secure the best they could, and long before the 
doors were opened for admission the streets around the theatre afforded the 
very novel spectacle of a dense crowd of full dressed ladies and gentlemen anx- 
iously waiting the moment of entry. In half an hour from the time of open- 
ing the doors the house was filled to the roof, including both the two and the 
one shilling galleries; many ladies were accommodated with chairs on the 
stage at the sides oi the temporary orchestra, gentlemen moved behind the 
scenes, every private box was filled, and parties were placed in theusual or- 
chestra of the house. We had an opportunity of a coup d'wil from the stage, 
and were exceedingly struck with the splendour of the scene, as the eye was 
gradually riased from the foot of the stage. along the slope of the pit, to the 
first, the second, the third tiers of Boxes, the two shilling gallery, and finally to 
the comparatively obscure district of the one shilling gallery, still the same kind 
of scene was exhibited, of beauty, taste, fashion, and smiles. Aye, smiles! 
for though dire was the crush at entry, though many were the frowns of the 
gentlemen and the screams of the ladies, yet by seven o'clock, at which time 
the concert commenced, all past difficulties were forgotten, all parties had 
got adjusted in their places, had surveyd the scene around them, and had evi- 
dently prepared themselves to enjoy the musical feast which had been prepared 
for them. 

And glorious feast it was! The particulars we gave in the programme 
published last week. save that we could not then give the names of the songs 
to be sung by Mr. Braham, and that there were subsequently two more volun- 
teers as solo instrumental performers, viz , Madame Dolores Nevarez de Goni 
on the Guitar, and Mr. John Thompson Norton on the Trumpet. The distin- 
guished and veteran vocalist Mr. Braham sang ‘* The Death of Nelson,” and 
“The Bay of Biscay,” and in a style that went to every heart. The appear- 
ance of Miss Inverarity was a debit, and should have been so announced. She 
acquitted herself delightfully and received the warmest plaudits from the au- 
dience. Her voice is a contra//o and is at once mellow and powerful. 

Bot our limits will not permit us to say all that we could say, nor that the 
several artists richly deserve, concerning this splendid performance ; let it auf- 
fice that there was not one but gathered fresh laurels, acquired increased cele- 
vrity from the manner in which the several portions were executed, and the 
greatest praise is due to all for the prompitude with which they came forward 
on the occasiun, as well as for the care and celerity with which this varied and 
necessarily long concert proceeded, under its able conductor Mr. C. E Horn. 

The orchestra, which was full and every way efficient, was led in capital style 
by Mr. Penson, the musical conductor of the National Opera House ; he opened 
the concert with the celebrated jubilee overture by Weber, in which the Na- 
tional Anthem of ** God save the Queen” is so skilfully introduced ; and never 
was there a stronger burst of feeling elicited, than at the closing piece of the 
whole performance which was the ** National Anthem” itself. The whole house 
rose to it, and the effect was electrical. 

If ever there was a doubt as to the stability of the building, Wednesday 
evening must have dispelled it, as it wasa perfect cram wheresoever a human, 
being could be placed, and we presume that a handsome surplus, after paying all 
expenses, will remain available to the charitable funds of this very useful and 





laudable Society. 


*,* We perceive that some of our contemporaries misunderstand the course 
of our Plates. We therefore repeat that the Duke of Wellington will appear 
in February, Windsor Castle in August, and Washington as early as_practica- 
ble afterwards. 
The following works, which are appropriate presents for the season of New 
Year, as well as valuable in their contents, are just published by Appleton & 
Son, Breadway. 

A Discourse Concerning Preyer.—-By Symon Patrick, D. D., formerly Bi- 
shop of Ely. The arguments used here by the venerable prelate, come forci- 





bly to the heart, and parents would do well, not only to lay them under serious 
consideration themselves, but to impress the same ou their children. 

Thoughts on Past Years.—By the author of “* The Cathedral.” This book 
is a series of short poems on various subjects of reflection. They are elegantly 
done, and although on grave subjects they are not heavy. 

We omitted last week,in noticing ‘* The Pictorial Bible,” to say that this ele- 
gant edition is for sale by Ed. Baldwin, 102 Broadway, sole sgent to Knight & 
Co, London, its original publishers. 

Mr. Chapin, of Fuiton street, has issued an elegant edition of 

The Architect of the Heavens. By Dr J. P. Nichol_—This work ie richly 
adorned with plates, illustrative of the letter press. The matter, as is weil 
known, is of a high character, and the book is got up in a style which fits it for 
presents of the season. 





*,* We lament to announce the death of James Treat, Esq. late of this city, 





which took place on the 30th ult on board the Texan schooner of war San An- 
tunio on hey passage fromm Vera Cruz. Mr. Treat had at a former period resided 
mauy years in Mexico and acquired such an intimate knowledge of the Spanish 
language and customs of that country that he received the appointment of Consul 
tothis city. Since the events in Texasand the establishment of he independence 
of that Republic, Mr. Treat has been most unwearied in endeavouring to bring 
about a reconciliation, and has passed the last year or two io Mexico in promoting 
this benevolent object. Having made some progress in his mission, he was on 
his way to Texas in furtherance thereof, when the hand of death arrested his 
earthly career. Mr. Treat was a man of enligtened mind, generous and en- 

. 


thusiastic, and his friends justly and deeply deplure his loss. . 
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Summary. 


The Duke of Rutland has given the princely sum of £1000 towards the sum 
for restoring the venerable church at Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

It is expected that the equestrian statue in bronze of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington will be completed by Mr. Wyatt, the sculptor, in 1843, he contract- 
ing, in 1839, to execute the figure in four years. It is said that the statue will 
be erected on the triumphal arch at the entrance of Hyde-park, and adjoining 
Apsley-house, the residence cf the noble duke. 

From communications just made to the Geographical Society, it appears that 
Kiroca, a burning mountain in Owyhee, one of the Sandwich Islands, has a cra- 
ter of more than nine miles in circumference, and lately threw forth a lake of 
liquid lava, one mile long by half a mile broad, emitting intense heat, and glow- 
ing with extreme brilliancy. 

Several persons are already spoken of for the vacant gown just thrown off by 
Alderman Harmer ; among the number may be mentioned the nemes of Mr. 
Evans (late sheriff.) Mr. Henry Butterworth, Sir J. Duke, and Sir J. Williams ; 


‘but no one has yet publicly declared himself a candidate. 


A very valuable discovery has been made in the property of Lord Poltimore» 
at Northmolton, on the borders of Exmoor, of avery rich copper mine, the ore 
of which abounds with a large portion uf gold. It is said the ore is of the pu- 
rest kind, found in large bunches, and that pieces of gold of some size have also 
been met with. 

The Queen has subscribed the sum of 200 guineas towards the erection of the 
new church at Windsor; Prince Albert haa also subscribed 100 guineas, and 
the Queen Dowager £60, fur the same laudable purpose. 

A new suspension bridge has been opened at Friburg, in Switzerland. It 
extends between two rocks in the valley of Gotteren, at a height of 250 feet 
above the ground. 

The late King of Prussia left, among other bequests, 40,000 crowns to his 
daughter, the Empress of Russia. Her Majesty bas just presented this sum to 
the municipality of Berlin for the benefit of the poor. 

The British papers state that the influx of English visitors into the Belgian 
capital this autumn is unusually large. 

The venerable and gallant Lord Lynedoch, now upwards of ninety years of 
age, is on board the Howe as a passenger to Malta, for the benefit of & warm 
climate in the ensuing winter. 

It is stated that Lord Ward has recently added to his already vast territorial 
possession the noble estates of Glengary, in the north of Scotland, which he 
purchased by public aution at the sam of £91,000. 

The Duke of Northumberland has presented the splendid sum of £500 in aid 
of the fund now raising for erecting a memorial at the mouth of the river Tyne 
in honour of the late Lord Collingwood. 

The late General Sir Joseph Stratton has bequeathed about £70,000 to the 
College of Edinb:rgh, being the bulk of his personal fortune. 

Mr. George Vaughan Jackson will be the Conservative candidate for the re- 
presentation of Mayo, vacant through the death of Sir W. Brabazon. 

The Bishop of Calcutta has contributed £200,000 from his private fortune to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos;el in Foreign parts. 

The Hon. Capt. F. W. Grey, son of Earl of Grey, has been appointed to 
her Majesty's ship Endymion. 

SONNET ON THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Our last apparent heir (in after days 
King George the Fourth) was born amid the pride 
Of Anson's conquests o'er the ocean wide, 

When wagon-loads of gold, 'mid loud huzzas, 

e@ Were marched triumphant through the London ways. 

Like fame, great babe ! was destined to betide 
Thy entry in the world. By Jordan's side, 

And ancient Tyre and Sidon, does the blaze 
OF headlong victory attend the star 

Of Napier the amphibious. Following nigh 
Thy natal day, came speeding news to tell 
That Acre, famed in Coeur de Lion's war— 
Acre, that made Napoleon baffled fly— 

Acre, beneath thy mottier’s banner’s fell ! M. O'D. 

At the recent meeting of the British Scientific Association a letter from India 
was communicated, which described a most remarkable shower of grain, that 
took place last March, near Rajkerin the Presidency of Bombay. It cecurred 
during one of those thunder storms to which that month is liable ; the grain not 
enly falling upon the town, but upon a considerab e extent of the adjoining coun- 
try, and being of a kind quite unknown tothe natives. A corresponding, yet 
more curious circumstance, the truth of which was long doubted, happened 
about sixty or seventy years since in the district of Madras, when Major Harriett, 
author ef “ Struggles through Life,” observed a fall of fish, numbers dropping 
on the hats of some European soldiers who were in full march across the spot, 
and being made into a curry fur the commanding officer. 

Mr. Hazeldine, the well-known practical engineer, who built the Menai and 
Conway suspension bridge, died on the 30th ult. 

More than a century has elapsed since the south of France was visited by 
such floods as at present prevail. The Saone and Isere have overflowed their 
banks to a very destructive extent, and contributed to a similar overflow of the 
Rhone ; and the Marne and other rivers have also laid the adjacent country un- 
der water. J.yons, Besancon, and other cities are much injured, and many hu- 
man lives have been lost. 

We understand that a marriage is on the fapis between Viscount Alford, M. 
P., son of the Earl of Brownlow, and Lady Marianne Compton, eldest daughter 
of the Marquis of Northampton. 

The royal cradle has been ordered by the Board of Green Cleth, and sent to 
the Palace. 1t is thus described— 

“ The body of the cot is in the shape of that elegant marine-shell the nauti- 
lus; being a happy conception of the designer. that the child of the Ocean 
Queen should enjvy its first slumbers and be cradled in a cot whose very form 
is emblematic of the main strength and glory of its ‘island home.’ The frame- 
work is of the choicest Spanish mahogany, and the bottom and sides padded 
and quilted in flutes; the whole of which, inside and out, is covered with rich 

reen silk, embroidered most splendidly with the white rose of England. 

etween each flute is a circular rib of mahogany, the edges of which are richly 
gilt. The cot swings between pillars of mahogany, standing on plinths support- 
ed by four lions’ feet, beautifully carved and gilt. The canopy is finely scol- 
Joped, and hung with silk drapery of the same design as the lining. The whole 
is gilt and surmounted with the royal crown, and represents a tout ensemble at 
one classic and unique. The baths are not yet tinished, but are being expedit- 
ed as rapily as possible; and it is understood that one will be lined with silver 
and the other with marble.” 

The inauguration of Lord T.yndhurst, as High-Steward of Cambridge 
University, took place on Thursday, at his house in George Street, Hanover 
Square. 

Under the provisions of the warrant of the Ist of October, 1840, the follow- 
ing meritorous colonels of long standing have been selected by t.ord Hill for an 
increase of £10.) per annum in addition to their half-pay :—Colonel Sir Archi- 
bald Maclaine, Colonel James Hay, Colonel George O'Malley, Colonel Charles 
A. Vigourevx, Colonel Sir Richard Amrstrong, Colonel Sir Frederick Stovin, 
Colonel John Duffy, Colonel Charles E. Conyers,Colonel Roger Park.— United 
Service Journal. 

The poet Wordsworth and his son had a narrow escape with their lives on 
Wednesday week. They were riding in a gig from Whitehaven Castle to 
their residence Rydal-inount, when in a narrow part of the rvad they met the 
mail-coach driving at full speed Mr. Wordsworth succeeded in drawing the 
gig close to the road-side ; but the coach came against it with such violence as 
to send the horse, gig, and two riders, with part of the wall, into the adjoining 
plantation. They most fortunately escaped without any hurt. 

The Marquis of Westminister was thrown from his horse on Thursday, near 
his seat, Eaton Halil, Cheshire. The horse fell upon the Marquis’s thigh but 
he was soon extricated, aud sustained no other injury than a bruise of the knee, 
from the effects of which he is now recovered. 

The creations and promotions on the birth of an heir appsrent, of which ex- 
travagant expectations have been, as usual, entertained, will, we have reason to 
believe, be on a very limited scale. Had the Royal infant been a Prince, there 
would, doubtless, have been honours distributed on the occasion, which will, 
under present circumstances be postponed.— Globe. 

The Duke of Wellington having now returned to town, after a stay of near- 
ly three months at Walmer, it is gratifying to know that his health has been 
most materially improved by his residence on the coast, anc the relief from 
Parliamentary duties. At no time, we are informed, for several years has. he 
been so uniformly well as during the present autumn. —Standard. 

The Russian scientific expedition for the exploration of Nova Zembla has 
oeen brought up by the Arctic ices, and the party disembarked at Wardochaus, 
in Norway. They purpose passing the winterin the northern parts of Lap- 
land 

The Marqnis of Waterford had last week a severe fall, which has disabled his 
favourite grey mare, Quicksilver, for life. 





much our object as gratification to our readers. 


Vavieties. 


The following lines were found in the late Lord Holland's pocket-book—his 
own and his best epitaph :— 
Akin to Foz, a friend of Grey, 
I've earned my meed of fame, 
If those who knew me best should say, 
I've tarnish'd neither name. 

The accomplished, but licentious and prodigal Duke of Wharton so famous 
for his treasonable intrigues during the first reigns of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
was once giving Colley Cibber astroll through his grounds, when, owing to a 
prevalence of wet weather, the paths proved so miry that they could only pro- 
ceed at a very slow pace. ‘Why my Lord,” said C ibber, “they talk of your 
Grace running through your estates, but such a thing at the present time, is 
quite impossible.” . 

“Why is the letter d like a ring?” said atyoung lady to her accepted one 
day. The gentleman, like the generality of his sex in such a situation, was as 
dull asa hammer. ‘ Because,” added the lady with a very modest look at the 
picture at the otherend of the room, ‘* because we can’t be wed without it.” 

A Gascon was vaunting in very bombastic style of himself, and levelling the 
pretensions of every other person with the utmost contempt, when a listener 
said, ‘* Pray, sir, what may your business be ;” ‘*O,” replied the Gascon, ‘1 
am but acork cutter, but then itis ina very large way.” ‘ Indeed!” replied 
the other, “then I presume vou are a cutter of bungs !” 

‘ ENIGMA. 
‘Charge, Chester, charge—on, Stanley, on ! 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 
If I had been in Stanley’s place, 
When Marmion urged him to the chase, 
A better cause you would descry 
To draw a tear from every eye. 

One of the large number of her Majesty's subjects, who prefer to live by their 
“wits” rather than by honest industry, has devised a new plan of “turning a 
penny.” Hetakesa silver fuurpenny piece—places it on one of the rails of a 
railway—and, when it has been enlarged by the wheels of a locomotive engine, 
he passes it for a sixpence. 

A German artist has recently invented a clock, of which the motive principle 
iselectrical. This piece of mechanism is remarkable for its extreme simpli- 
city, the pendulum meeting at either side witha Veltaic pile, by which it is re- 
pelled alternately in contrary directions, so that, when the pendulum is once set 
in motion, it is continually kept going. This invention is spoken of as being 
extremely ingenious, notwithstanding its simplicity, aud perfectly successful. 

A certain tradesman at the west end of the town, wrote to a customer as fol- 
lows :—* Sir, your bill has been standing a long time, by settling 1t you will 
much oblige, yours,” &c. To which he received the following reply :— 
“Mr. ———, when the bill you speak of is tired of standing, let it sit down. 
Yours,” &c. 
Lord Chancellor Northington suffered much from the gout; and once, after 
some painful waddling between the woulsack and the bar in the House of Lords, 
he was heard to mutter :—* If I had known that these legs were one day to 
carry achancellor, I d have taken better care of them when [ was a lad.’ 
ee 

BRANCH OF THE ALBION AT LIVERPOOL. 
The improvements in Steam Navigation, and the greatly increased number of 
Steam vessels running between the British Empire and this Continent, cannot 
fail to enlarge exceedingly the relations between those countries, and to render 
Taking all this 
into consideration, and being anxiously desirous to contribute to the utmost to- 
wards the information of uur readers, on these matters, we have made arrange- 
ments at very considerable expense, which we trust will answer the end effec- 
tually. 
This Journal being published weekly, it must necessarily happen,occasionally, 
that we should be late in publishing the Foreign Intelligence brought by the 
Steam Vessels between our regular days of publication. To obviate this, we 
have fixed a Branca of this establishment at Liverpool, at which place a paper 
will be printed, on each day of sailing of the Steam Packets from that port, and 
at the latest possible moment, for forwarding by the Steam Packets from other 
ports ; containing the very latest intelligence on all subjects that can be of in- 
terest to either the American or the British reader on this side of the Atlantic. 
In particular we would say that the contents will consist of all that regards 
the money market and monetary matters, the state of American and princi- 
pal European Stocks and Securities, exchanges, and monetary facilities ; the 
Cotton, Tobacco, and other markets for American produce ; the manufacturing 
and other trades of Great Britain ; Parliamentary and political proceedings ; latest 
London Gazettes ; Fureign transactions and events, public affairs ; remarkable cir- 


intelligence interesting upon an increased number of subjects. 


cumstances, &c. &c.; thus making the paper a compendium of all that is va- 
luable and interesting as news, ready to be forwarded in every direction at the 
earliest moment after it is landed upon these shores. 

We shall always avail ourselves of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers, and the Papers 
for the Lower Provinces will be landed at Halifax and Boston by those steam- 
ers, except we have more immediate means of communication. 
Shipping Intelligence and Colonial markets will receive minute attention. 

We trust our readers will perceive the importance of this arrangement, which 
is made entirely with a view to their accommodation. ‘To render it such at the 
least possible expense the paper will be furnished to Albion Subscribers at 
the low rate of two dollars per annum, and to non-subscribers to this Journal at 
four dollars per annum,payable in advance. The plan will be in operation early in 
the ensuing year. 

Persons wishing to become subscribers to this work will have the goodness 
to notify such intention without delay, so that the necessary orders may be given, 
to commence with the beginning of the series. 

If, in places where small bills do not circulate, it be inconvenient to remit two 
doilars, orders for the paper from our present subscribers will be respected with- 
out such remittance. 
new paper separately or in conjunction with the Albion, may remit five dollars 
on account. 

Subscribers in the West Indies and in South America can have the new paper 


Non-subscribers to the Albion who may wish to order the 


forwarded to them direct from Liverpool by signifying their wishes to that ef- 
fect. 

We cannot avoid again anticipating the approbation of our subscribers for this 
novel effort to put before them the latest and most authentic intelligence from the 


price at which we charge the new paper is a su ‘ficient indication that gain is not so 
For the annual sum of eight 
dollars the Albion and its~ Plates, together with an English paper by every 
steamer, may be obtained, which in this era of cheap publications must be duly 
appreciated. 


A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a genera! assort- 














sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c.; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobaceo,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep2-tf, 











R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. Ie has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the laree double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming ims invaluable external remedy is based on 
philesophical principles, and is free from every thing inthe most remote degree allied 
to quackety. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highe-t stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface. although possessing such ext: aordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kids of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and nuscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 

No 1}, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore thruat, Swelled Face and Guma, Deaf 
ness, Erysipelas, External inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corfs, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tie Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains, 

No. 3, Emolltent ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Uleers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec' For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ' In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch. Scald Head, &e« 

The Liniment ts applicable in all cases where No. 2is nsed, butisa more powerful pre- 
naration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50am 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitousty from 














J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N. ¥. 





December 26, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tn our last we announced our intention ef issving to our subscribers two plates 
in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, 
and Windsor Castle. 

It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to 
select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be but 
fair to our numerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have 
consisted of English subjects; we have accordingly determined upon adopting 
this course. 

Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 
present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we purpose to offer in 
due course the portrait of Wasnineton. 

The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 
too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 
feelings on either side. The one great uation has become two—the indepen- 
dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they mmleet 
upon the great theatre of the world on terms of equality and friendship. Situated 
as they are, they have a mutual interest in promoting each other's prosperity ;— 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure 
one without inflicting a blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws and 
institutions, the two people are still one, and the only difference that the philo- 
sophic philanthropist can discover between them is, that the government of one 
isat London and the other at Washington. 

Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 
citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- 
mony, and reciprocal good will. 

In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it 
hasever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentiments, and we think 
that the offering we now design to present to our American friends, will be con- 
ducive to the same end. The plate will be produced as soon as practicable, and 
will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 

*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 





EACHER WANTED—To go into the interior of Virginia. A lady competent to 

give instruction inthe usual branches of a complete English education, in the 
French language, and in Music. No one need apply unless fully prepared to answer 
the above requisitions, and having satisfactory testimonials to this efiect. To such a 
person a Salary of $500 per annum and board will be given, Apply by letter address 
M. W., at the office of the Albion, Barclay st. decl2-1. 


atEen BOAT Coburg, on Lake Ontario, for sale-—Public notice is hereby given that 
the Steamhoat Coburg, propelled by two low pressure Engines of 50 horse power 
each, in good order, with furniture, &c., &c., will be sold by public auction, (if not pre- 
viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o'clock, as she 
now lies at Brown’s wharf. 

By order of the Committee, 








The Colonial | 


old world at the earliest possible moment after its arrival in this country. The low | 


ment of the various noted Brands, sizesand qualities of Segars. Also, @ general as- | 


| DAVID M. PATERSON, Secretary. 
| Toronto, Upper Canada, Nov. 9, 1840. nov21-10t. 
WO Ladies lately arrived from England, are desirous of employment as In- 
structresses ; they will teach French, Music, including the Pianoforte, Organ, and 





| Thorough Bass,—and Drawing in various styles, with every other branch of asolidand , 


genteel education. 

They will be happy to attend schools in New York and its neighbourhgpod, or to give 
lessons either at the houses of their pupils, or at their own rooms. 

The Elder has been engaged in the Vice Chanceilor’s house at Oxford, and both are 
permitted to refer to the following gentlemen : 

In New Jersey,the Right Rev. Bishop Downe ; in New York, the Rt. Rev. Bishop On- 
derdonk, Rev. William Berrian, D.D., Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., Rev. Edward Y. 
| Higbee ; Rev. James Miluor, D. |). ; Rev. Joseph H. Price ; Rev, Samuel Seabury, D.D.; 
| Rev. Thomas H Taylor, D.D. ; Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D. ; James B, Elli- 

man, Esq.; John H. Hicks, Esq. ; John Smith Rogers, M. D. ; and Messrs. Swords, Stan- 
| ford & Co., from whom further information may be obtained. 

A Drawing class will be formed twice a week at their residence, 469 Broadway. 

dec12-tf. 

R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8 till 10 Aj 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Athencum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ** One of the most imporiant results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 


throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 
om Professor Macneven, New York. ** | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of lis operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m,. 
D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthahnic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Ware 
a st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
wirranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detecuon. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 
ag & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortinent of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best Londen manufae- 








duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every descnption of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
fee! confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 


passed. oct 17-3m. 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 

©! TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From ' 

S Boston. Liverpool. 6: 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19, 
ACADIA, Edward ©. Miller, R. N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R.N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R.N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADItA, Edward C, Miller, R.N. Jan. 1 Pec. 4 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
IL? For passage, apply to 8. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Boscor 
Sept. 8 tf ‘ 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 2ith of each month during the year, thus :— 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. Muy ane Sept. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug, and Dec. 
Ist April. Avg. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan, 
The accommodations of these ships a:e not surpassed, corabining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage. apply to 
} BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
| have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other ip the following order, viz :— 























| 
Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
york. Liverpool. 
| Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
| Virginian, |Higgins, 7": * © .* 1 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
| New York, IW.C. Barstow, “10, “© 19 “ 199 © 7% © % © JF 
| Roscius, |J. Collins, sf; * & aoe*« 13, * 3 * BB 
| Cambridge, iL. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 9, “ W 
Independence, |Wortman, o .2a,: r Bi “-“n* & * Bo™ @ 
Sheffield, lr. P allen, “13, “ 13, “ 1210ct. 1, Feb 1, June 2 
| Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7, © 4% & @ 
| Siddons, |N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 925, “g@e« a * & *'s 
| North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 
| Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| © 7% “* 7% “ 7.%* 6%, %.* @ 
| §. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, © I3Nov 1, March 1, July 1} 
| Columbus, Cropper, “19, 49, “ 19) ye — = 
| Sheridan, Depeyster, 6 95, “ 25, “« Qs) 13, “ 13, “ 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June I| “ 1, “ 19, “ 19 
| G. Washington, |A. Burrows, of « 7% «4% 2. ¢.8. 4 & 
| United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Avg. 2} 
England, B. L. Waite, Sie 8 BR Oy BEE rear Soyer 7 
Garrick, |A. S. Palmer, “ 96 > = -” 4 13, * BB, 13 


, , 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July © le 19 
These ships are al! of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guiness, including wwes. stores, and bedd.ng. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, , : 
Agents for ships Oxford, North Arsertca. Europe, Columbus, South Amenes, Eng!and 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODIIUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & o., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield. ana United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 gouth-st , We We 
WILDES, PICKERSGIVI. & Co.. pimford-st., Liverpool, 
H “lus an, and Garrick 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sherid m 7 TET 6 Ge.tiew York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liserpo 


From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which * 
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ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels,the new Patterns as they are pro- 
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“(THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


BY BO% 
[Continued from page 422.] 


CHAPTER LII. é‘ 

Afier a long time, the schoolmaster appeared at the wick- 
et-gate of the church-yard, and hurried towards them; jing- 
ling in bis hand, as he came along, a bundle of rusty keys. 
He was quite breathless with pleasure and haste when he 
reached the porch, and at first could only point towards the 
old building which the child had been contemplating so 
earnestly. 

« You see those two old houses,” he said at last. 

« Yes surely,” replied Nell. ‘I have be-n looking at 
them nearly all the time you have been away.” ' 

‘* And you would have looked at them more curiously yet, 
if you cou'd have guessed what I have to tell you,” said her 
friend. * One of those honses is mine.” es 

Without saying any more, or giving the child time to reply, 
the schoolmaster took her hand, and, his bonest face quite ra- 
diant with exultation, led her to the place of which he spoke. 

They stopped before its low arched door. After trying 
several of tbe keys in vain, the schoolmaster found one to fi 
the huge lock, which turned back, ereaking, and admitted 
them into the house. 

The room inte which they entered was a vaulted chamber 
once nobly ornamented by cunning architects, and still re- 
taining, iw its beantiful grained roof and rich stone «acery, 
choice remnants of its ancient splendor. Foliage carved it 
the stone, and emulating the mastery of Nature’s hand, ye' 
remained to tell how many times the leaves outside had come 
and gone, while it lived on unchanged. The broken figures 
supporting the borden of the chimney-piece, though mutila- 
ted, were still distinguishable for what they had been—fa) 
ditierent from the dust without—and showed sadly by the 
empty hearth, like ereatares who had outlived their kind, and 
monred their own too slow decay. 

In some old time—for even change was old in that place 
—2 wooden partition had been constructed in one part of the 
chamber to form a sleeping-closet, into which the light was 
admitted at the same period by a rude window, or rather 
niche, cat in the solid wall. This screen, together with two 
seats in the broad chimney, had at some forgotten date been 
part of the church or convent; for the oak, bastily appropria- 
ted to its present purpose, had been little altered from its for- 
mer sliape, and presented to the eye a pile of fragments of 
rich carving from old monkish stalls. 

An open door leading toa small room or cell, dim with 
the light that came through leaves of ivy, eompleted the in- 
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, drops of water in the great ocean of eternity. 


terior of this portion of the ruin. It was not quite destitute 
of :urniture. A few strange chairs, whose arms and legs 


looked as though they had dwindled away with age; a table | 


the very spectre of its race; a great old chest that had once 
held records in the church, with other qnaintly-fashioned do- 
mestic necessaries, and store of fire-wood for the winter, 


} were scatiered around, and gave evident tokens of its occu- 


pation as a dweiling-place at no very distant time. 

The child looked around her with that solemn feeling with 
whieb we contemplate the work of ages that have become but 
The old man 
jad followed them, but they were all three hushed for a 

space, and drew their breath softly, as if they feared to break 
the silence even by so slight a sound. 
“*It is avery beautiful place!” said the child, in a low 
voice. 
**{ almost feared you thought otherwise,”’ returned the 
_ schoolmaster. ‘* You shivered when we first came in, as if 
you felt it cold or gloomy.” 

*¢ Jt was not that,’’ said Nell, glancing round with a slight 
shudder. ‘* Indeed I cannot tell you what it was, but when 
I saw the outside, from the church porch, the same feeling 
cameover me. It is its being so old and gray, perhaps.” 

** A peaceful plaee to live in, don’t you think so?” said 
her friend. 

** Oh yes,” rejoined the child, clasping her hands earnest- 
ly. ** A quiet, happy place—a place to live and learn to die 
in!’?? She would have said more, but that the energy of her 

1oughts caused her voice to falter, and come in trembling 
whispers from her lips. 

** A place to live, and learn to live, and gather health of 
mind and body in,” said the schoolmaster; ‘‘ for this old 
house is yonrs.’’ 


, 


** Ours!” cried the child. 
** Aye,’ returned the schoolmaster gaily, ‘* for manya 
merry year tocome, I hope. I shall be a close neighbor— 


only next door—but this house is yours.” 





Ha : now disburdened himself of his great surprise, the 


schoolimsater sat down, and drawing Nell to his side, told 
her how he had learnt that that ancient tenement had been 
occupied for a very long time by an old person, nearly a hun- | 


dred years of age, who kept the keys of the church, opened 
and closed it for the services, and showed it to strangers; how 
she had died not many weeks ago, and nobody had yet been 
found to fill the office: how, learning all this in an interview 
with the sexton, who was confined to his bed by rheuma- 
tism, ie had been bold to make mention of his fellow-travel- 
er, wich had been so favorably received by that high au- 
chority, that be had taken courage, acting on his advice, to 
propound the matter to the clergyman. Ina word, the re- 
sult of is exertions was, that Neil and her grandfather were 
to be carried belore the last-namen gentleman next day; and, 
is approval of their conduct and appearance reserved as a 
vatter of form, that they were already appointed te the va- 
nt post. 

«« There’s a small allowance of money,” said the school- 
master 
retired spot. 
bravely; no fear of that.” 

*¢ Heaven bless and prosper you!” sobbed the child. 

«© Amon, my dear,” returned her friend cheerfully; ‘* and 


and trouble to this tranquil life. 
house now. Come!” 

They repaired to the other tenement; tried the rusty keys 
as before; at length found the right one; and opened the 
worm-vaten door. 



























having on'y one other little room attached. It was not diffi- 
cu'tto divine that the other house was of right the schoolmas- 
ter’s, and that be had chesen for himself the least commodi- 
ous, in hs care and regard for them. 
habitation, it held such old articles of furniture a3 weie abso- 
lutely necessary, and had its stack of fire-wood. 

as they could, was now their pleasant care. 
each had i 


the grot 


fir of home. 


their children with such small presents or loans as the stran 
gers needed most. It was a busy day; and night came on 
and found them wondering that there was yet so much to do 
and that it should be dark se soon. 


be her 
their mea 
heir 


yrth called the child’s; and when they had finishec 


hearts were t 
bussed their { 
Taster 
nd h appiness, they parted for the night. ' 

At that silent hour, when her grandfather was sleepin 


tare pias. 





*¢Ttis not much, but suil enough to live upon in this 1 
By clubbing our funds together, we siali do! 


Prey wie a 1 
all of vs, as it will, and has, in leading us through sorrow | I should haveen ia the way yesterday, expecting you, but 
But we must look at my | I rode across tgountry to carry a message from a sick mo- 


It led into a chamber, vaulted and oid, 
like that from which they had come, but not so spacious, and | 


Like the adjoining | 


d before the door, trimmed the long grass, trained 
the ivy and creeping plants, which hung their drooping beads 
in melancholy neglect; and gave to the outer walls a cheery 
The old man, sometimes by his side and some- 
times wih the child, lent his aid to both, went here and 
there on litile patient services, and was happy. Neighbors 
too, as they came from work, protiered their help; or sent 


They took their supper together in the house which may 


trew round the fire, and almost in whispers— 
0 quiet and giad for loud expression—dis- 
Be ofe they separated, the school- 
read some prayers aloud; and then, full of gratinde 


eacefuily in Lis bed, and every sound was hushed, the child 
ugered before the dying embers, and thought of her past 
itunes as if they haabeen a dream and sheonly nowawoke. 
he glare of the shinking flame, reflected in the oaken pannels 


whose carved tops were dimly seen in the gloom of the dusky 
roof—the aged walls, were strange shadows came and went 
with every flickering of the fire—the solemn presence, with- 
in, of that decay which falls on senseless things the most en- 
during in their nature ; and, without, and round about on eve- 
ry side, of Death—filled her with deep and thoughiful feelings, 


her, in the time of her loneliness and sorrow. 
strength and heightening resolution, there had sprung up a 
purified and altered mind ; there had grown in her bosom 


weak and drooping. There were none to see the frail, perish- 
able figure, as it glided from the fire and leaned pensively at 
the open casement ; none but the stars, to look into the up- 
turned face and read its history. The old church bell rang 
out the hour with a mournful sound, asif it had grown sad 
frem so much communing with the dead,and unheeded warn- 
ing to the living ; the fallen leaves rustled ; the grass stirred 
upon the graves; all else was still and sleeping. 


Some of those dreamless sleepers lay close within the sha- 
dow of the churth—touching the wall, as if they clung to it 
for comfort and protection. Others had chosen to lie beneath 
the dhanging shede of trees; others by the path, that feot- 
steps might come near them ; others among the graves of lit- 
tle children. Some had desired to rest beneath the very 
ground they had :rodden in their daily walks ; some where 
che setting sun mght shine upon their beds ; some where its 
ight would fall won them when it rose. Perhaps not one of 
he unprisoned guls had been able quite to separate itself in 
living thought frpm its old companion. If any had, it had still 
elt for it a lovelke that which captives have been known to 
bear towards thé cell in which they have been loug confined, 
md even at paling hung upon its narrow bounds affection- 
ately. 

It was long lyfore the child closed the window, and ap- 
proached her Again something of the same sensation as 
before—an invpuntary chill—a momentary feeling akin to 
fear—but vaniping directly, and leaving no alarm beliind.— 
Again too, dregns of the little scholar; of the roof opening, 
and a column} bright faces, rising far away into the sky, as 
se had seen ifsome old scripcural picture once, and looking 
down on her, Bleep. It wasa sweet and happy dream.— 
The quiet = seemed to remain the same, save that 
there was mu@ in the @ir, anda sound of angels’ wings. Af- 
ter a time the ¢sters eame there hand in hand, and stood 
among the gras. And then the dream grew dim, and faded. 
| With the brihtness and joy of morning, came the renewal 
| of yesterday’d@abers, the revival of its pleasant thoughts, the 
| restoration of 'ts energies, cheerfulness, and hope. They 

worked gaily & ordering and arranging their houses until 
| noon, and theBwent to visit the clergynsan. 

He was a sinple-hearted old gentleman, of a shrinking, 
| subdued spiritjzccustomed to retirement, and very liitle ac- 
| quainted with he world, whieh he had left many years be- 

fore to come @d settle in that place. His wife had died in 
| the house in nich he still lived, and he hed long since lost 
sight of any epthly hopes or cares beyond it. 

He receivedhem very kindly, and at once showed an inte- 
rest in Ne}! ; aking ber name, and age, her birth-place, the 
circumstanceg@”hich had led her there, and so forth. The 
schoolmaster hid already told her story. They had no other 
friends or hom to leave, he said, and had come to share 
his fortunes. “Ie loved the child as thongh she were his own. 

*< Well, wdl”’ said the clergyman. ‘ Let it be as you de- 
sire. Ste is¥ry young ” 
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but with none of terror or alarm. A change gradually stole over 
With failing 


blessed thonghts and hopes, which are portion ef few but the | 


urchins, great and small, who, being confronted by the bache- 
lor at the house door, fell into various convulsions of polite- 
ness; clutching their hats and caps, squeezing them into the 
smallest possible dimensions, and making ali manner of bows 
and scrapes; which the lite old gentleman contemplated 
with excessive satisfaction, and expressed his approval of by 
a great many nods and smiles. Indeed, his approbation of 
the boys was by no means so scrupulously disguised as he 
had led the schoolmaster to suppose, inasmuch as it broke out 
in sundry loud whispers and confidential remarks which were 
perfectly audible to them every one. 

‘« This first boy, schoolmaster,” said the bacheior, ‘is 
John Owen; a lad of good parts, sir, and frank, honest tem- 
per; but too thoughtless, too playful, too light-headed by 
‘tar. That boy, my geod sir, would break his neck with plea- 
| sure, and deprive his parents of their chief comfort—and be- 
| tween ourselves when you come to see him at hare and 
| hounds, taking the fence and ditch by the finger-post, and 
| sliding down the face of the little quarry, you’ll never forget 
it. It’s beautiful!” 

John Owen having been thus rebuked, and being in perfect 
possession of the speech aside, the bachelor singled out ano- 
ther boy. 

“ Now, look at that lad, sir,” said the bachelor. «You 
see that fellow? Richard Evans his name is, sir. An ama- 
zing boy to learn, blessed with a good memory, and a ready 
understanding, and moreover with a good voice and ear for 
‘piaim-singing, in which he is the best among us. Yet, sir, 
that boy will come to a bad end; he’ll never die in his bed: 
he’s always falling asleep in church in sermon-time—and to 
tell you the truth, Mr. Marton, I always did the same at his 
age, and feel quite certain that it was natural to my constitu- 
tion and I couldn’t help it ”’ 

This hopeful pupil edified by the above terrible reproval, 
the bacheior turned to another. 

** But if we talk of examples to be shunned,” said he, ‘ if 
we come to boys that should be a warning and a beacon to 
all their fellows, here’s the one, and I hope you won’t spare 
him. This is the lad, sir; this one with the blue eyes and 
light hair. This is a swimmer, sir, this fellew—a driver, 
Lord save us! This is a boy, sir, who had a fancy for plung- 
ing into eighteen feet of water with his clothes on and _bring- 
ing up a biind man’s dog, whe was being drowned by the 
weight of his chain and collar, while his master stood wring- 
ing his hands upon the bank, bewailing the loss of his guide 
end iriend. I sent the boy two guineas anonymously, sir,” 
added the bachelor, in his peculiar whisper, ‘‘ directly I heard 
of it; but never mention it on any account, for he hasn’t the 
leasi idea that it came from me.”’ 


Having disposed of this culprit, the bachelor turned to ano- 
ther, and from him to another, and so on through the whole 
array, laying, for their wholesome restriction within due 
bounds, the same cutting emphasis on such of their propensi- 
ties as were dearest to his heart and were unquestionably 
referable to his own precept and example. Thoroughly per- 
suaded in the end that he had made them miserable by his 
serverity, he dismissed them with a small present, and an 
admonition to walk quietly home, without any leapings, scuf- 
flings, or turnings out of the way; which injunction (he in- 
formed the schoolmaster in the same audible confidence) he 
did not think he could have obeyed when he was a boy, had 
his lite depended on it. 

Hailing these little tokens of the bachelor’s disposition as 
so many assurances of his own welcome course from that 
time, the schoolmaster parted from him with a light heart 








** Old in eersity and trial, sir,” replied the schoolmaster. 
«© God ree Let her rest, amd forget them,”’ said the 
old gentlema® “ Butan old church is a duli and gloomy | 
place for onel® young as you, my child.’”” 
** Oh no, sb” returned Nell. ‘* I have no such thoughts, 
| indeed.”’ { { 
‘© T would Kher see her dancing on the green at nights,” | 
said the old gatleman, laying his band upon her head, and | 
smiling sa than have her sitting in the shadow of our | 
moulderingafhes. You must look to this, and see that her 
heart does iatzgrow heavy among these solemn ruins. 
request is g@pted, friend.” . 
After mogxind words, they withdrew, and repaired to the 
child’s houg where they were yet in conversation on ther | 
happy fortuw, when another friend appeared. 
This was little old gentleman, who lived inthe parsonage | 
house, and ad resided there (so they learut soon aiterwards) 
ever since ti death of the clergyman’s wife, which had hap- | 
pened filteeyears before. He had been his college friend | 
and alwaysis close companion; in the first shock of his grief 
had come tapnsole and comfort him; and from that ume 
they had neg parted company. The little old gen:leman 
was the act§ spirit of the place; the adjuster of all diffeien- 
ces, the proater of all merry-makings, the dispenser of his | 
| friend’s bong, and of no small charity of his own besides; 
the universagediator, comforter, and friend. None of the | 
| simple villasg had cared to ask his name, or, when they 
| knew it, to wre it in their memory. Perhaps from some | 
vague rumor his college honors which bad been whispered | 
abread upons firstarrival, perhaps because he was an un- 
married, uniumbered gentleman, he had been called the 
bachelor. ‘T:name pleased him, or suited him as well as 
any other, aithe Bachelor he has ever since remained.- 
And the bacior it was, it may be added, who with his own 
hauds had lain the stock of fuel which the wanderers had 
| found in theiew hatitations. 
The bache| then—to call him by his usual appellation— 
| lifted the Jateshowed his littke round mild face for a mo- 
ment at the d’, and stepped into the room like one who was 
no stranger t 
** You are . Marton, the new sctioolmaster?”’ he said, 
| greeting Neilzind friend. 
“Tam, sir 
«* You coivell recommended, and I am glad to see yon. 


Your 








| ther to her dauter in service some miles off, and have but 
just now retud. Tuhis is our young church-keeper? You 
are not the levelcome, friend, for her sake, or for this old 
man’s; nor theorse teacher for having learnt humanity.” 
** She has h itl, sir, very lately,’ said the schoolmaster, | 

| in answer to look with which their visitor regarded Nell 
| when he had Jed her cheek. 

‘© Yes, yes. know she has,” he rejoined. 
have been sufng and heartache here.” 
| ¢* Indeed thhave, sir.” 
| The little ogentlemin glanced at the grandfather, and 


*«* There 


To make these dwellings as habitable and full of comfort | back again at tebild, whose hand he took tenderly in his, 
In ashort time, 
cheerful fire glowing and crackling on the hearth, 


| and held. 
«© You will heppier here,’? he said; ** we will try, at 





and reddening the pale old walls witha hale and healthy least, oo make }so. You have made great improvements 
blush. Netl, busily plying her needle, repaired the tattered here already. a. they the work of your hands?” 
window-hangings, drew together the rents that time had | *« Yes, sit. 

worn in tue threadbare scraps of carpet, and made them «© We may xe some others—not better in themselves, | 
whole sn decent. The schoolmaster swept and smoothed but with better ans perhaps,”’ said the bachelor. * Let us 


see now, let us.” 


Nell accomp:d him into the other little rooms, and over 
| both the housein which he found various small comforts | 
wanting, whicls engaged to supply from a certain collec- | 
tion of odds anads he had at home, and which must have | 
been a very mifsaneous and extensive one, as it compre- | 
hended the mogposite articles imaginable. They all came | 
- | however, and cs without loss of time; for the little old gen- 
» | teman, disappag for seme five or ten minutes, presently 
»} returned, laden:h old shelves, rags, blankets, and other 
household geard followed by a boy bearing a similar load. 
These being can the floor in a promiscuous heap, yielded 
iia quantity ot ecation in arranying, erecti:g, and putting 

away; the supeandance of which task evidently atforded 
the old gentler extreme delight, and eigaged him for 
some time withat briskness and activity. When nothing | 
more was left tc done, he charged the boy to run off and 
bring his sckooles te be marshalled before their new mas- 
ter, and solemreviewed. 

** As good a of fellows, Marton, asyou’d wish to see,” 
he said, turinghe schooimuster when the boy was gone; 
“ but I don’t let, know I think so. That wouldn’t do, at 
all. 


S 





| with the fresh scent of newly-fallen leaves, and grateful to 
| every sense. 


| green mounds, like tears shed by Good Spirits over the dead. 


jin a little bed of leaves. 


| other gardens, and the birds loved it better because he had 


| in, come in.” 


and joyous spirits, and deemed himself one of the happiest 
men on earth. The windows of the two old houses were 
ruddy again that night with the reflection of the cheerful fires 
that burnt within; and the bachelor and his friend, pausing 
to look upon them as they returned from their evening walk, 
spoke sofuy together of the beautiful child, and looked round 
upon the churchyard with a sigh. 





CHAPTER LIII. 


Nell was stirring early in the morning; and having dis- 
charged her household tasks, and put every thing in order 
for the schoolmaster (though sorely against his will, for he 
would have spared her the pains,) took down, from its nail 
by the fireside, a little bundle of keys with which the bache- 
lor had formally invested her on the previous day, and went 
out alone to visit the church, 

The sky was serene and bright, the air clear, perfumed 


The neighboring stream sparkled, and rolled 
onward with a tuneful sound; the dew glistened on the 


Seme young children sported among the tombs, and hid 
from each other, with laughing faces. They had an infant 
with them, and had laid it down asleep upon a child’s grave, 
It was a new grave—the resting- 
place, perhaps, of some little creature, who, meek and patient 
in its illness, had often sat and watched them, and now 
seemed to their minds scarcely changed. 

She drew near and asked one of them whose grave it was. 
The child answered that that was not itsname; it was a gar- 
den—his brother’s. It was greener, he said, than all the 


been used to feed them. When he had done speaking, he 
looked at her with a smile, and kneeling down and nestling 
for a moment with his cheek against the turf, bounded mer- 
rily away. 

She passed the church, gazing upward at its old tower, | 
went through the wicket gate, and so into the village. 
old sexton, leaning on a crutch, was taking the air at his cot- | 
tage door, and gave her good morrow. 

* You are better ?”’ said the child, stopping to speak with 
him. 

«* Aye surely,” returned the old man. 
say, much better.” 

* You will be quite well soon.” 

“With Heaven’s leave, and a little patience. 


“I’m thankful to 


But come 


The messenger soon returned at the head of a long row of 


The ; ait 





“« But it may remind you of one who is still alive,””said tag 


id. : ;, 

“* Of twenty that are dead, in connexion with that one who 
lives,then,” rejoined the old man} ‘ wife, lust..nd, parents, 
brothers, sisters, children, iriends—a score e: least. So it 
happens that the sexton’s spade gee worn anc battered. I 
shall needa new one—next summer.” leon 

The child looked quickly towards, him, thinking that he 
jested with his age and infirmity: bat the unconscious sexton 
was quite in earnest. 

« Ah!” he said, after a brief silence. ‘ People never learn. 
Tiity never learn. It’s only we who tu:n up the ground, 
where nothing grows and everything decays, who think of 
such things as these—-who think of them properly, I mean. 
You have been into the church?” ; 

«1 am going there now,” the child replied. ‘ 

“‘ There’s an old well there,” said the sexton, ** right un- 
derneath the beifiy; a deep, dark, «choing well. Forty year 
ago, you had only to let down the bucket ti!l the first knot in 
the rope was free of the windlass, end you heard it splashing 
in the cold dull water. By little and little the water fell away, 
so that in ten year after that, a second knot was made, and, 
you must unwind co much rope, or the Lucket swung t 
and empty at the end. In ten ycars’ time, the water 
again, and a third knot was made. In ten years more the 
well dried up; aud now, if you Jower the bucket till your arms 
are tired and let out nearly all the cord, you'll hear it of a 
sudden clanking and rattling on the grcund below, with a 
sound of being so deep and so far down, that your heart leaps 
into your meuth, and you start away as if you were falling in. 

‘* A dreadful place to come on in the dark !’? exclaimed the 
child, who had followed the old man’s looks and words until 
she seemed to stand upon its brink. 

** What is it but a grave!” said the sexton. ‘* What else! 
And which of our old folks, knowing all this, thonght, as the 
spring subsided, of their own failing streng'h, and lessening 
life? Notone!” 

si Are you very old yourself?” asked the child, involunta- 
rily. 
‘*T shall be seventy-nine—neéxt summer.” 

*© You still work when you are well?” 

‘© Work! Tobe sure. You shall see my gardens here- 
about. Look atthe window there. I made, and have kepta 
that plot of ground entirely with my own hands. By this 
time next yearI shall hardly see the sky; the boughs will 
have grown $0 thick. Ihave my winter work at night be- 
sides.’ 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard close to where he sat, 
and produced some miniature boxes, carved in a homely 
manner and made of old wood. 

** Some gentlefolks who are fond ef ancient days, and what 
belongs to them,”’ he said, ** like to buy these keepsakes from 
our church and ruins. Sometimes | make them of scraps of 
oak, that turn up here and there; sometimes of bits of coffins 
which the vaults have long preserved. Sce here—this is a 
little chest of the last kind, clasped at the edges with frag- 
ments of brass plates that had writing on ’em once, though it 
would be hard to read it now. I haven’t many by me at this 
time of year, but these shelves will be full—next summer.” 

The child admired and praised his work, and shortly after- 
wards departed; thinking as she went how strange it was, 
that this old man, drawing from his pursuits, and everything 
around him, one stern moral, never contemplated its applica- 
tion to himself; and, while he dwelt upon the uncertainty of 
human life, seemed both in word and deed to deem himself 
immortal. But her musings did not stop here, for she was 
wise enough to think that by a good and merciful adjustment 
this must be human nature, and that the old sexton, with his 
plans for next summer, was but a type of all mankind. 


Full of these meditations she reached the church. It was 
easy to find the key belonging to the outer door, for each was 
labelled on a scrapof yellow »archment. Its very turning in 
the lock awoke a hollow soun. and when she entered witha 
faltering step, the echoes that it raised in closing, made her 
start. 

Everything in our lives, whethet-of-eeed- 

most by contrast. If the peace of the simple village had 
moved the child more strongly, because of the dark and trov- 
bled ways that lay beyond and through which she had jour- 
neyed with such failing feet, what was the deep impression 
of finding herself alone in that solemn building; where the 
very light, coming through sunken windows, seemed old and 
grey; and the air, redvlent of earth and mould, seemed la, 
den with decay purified by time of all its grosser particles, 
and sighed through arch and aisle, and clustered pillars, like 
the breath of ages gone! Here was the broken pavement, 
worn so long ago by pious feet, that Time, stealing on the 
pugrims’ steps, had trodden out their track, and left but 
crumbling stoves. Here were the rotten beam, the sinking 
arch, the sapped and mouldering wall, the lowly trench of 
earth, the stately tombon which no epitaph remained—all— 
marbie, stone, iron, wood, and dust, one common monument 
of ruin. The best work and the worst, the plainest and the 
richest, the stateliest and the least imposing—both of Heav- 
en’s work and Man’s—all found one common level here, and 
told one common tale. 


Some part of the edifice had been a baronial chapel, and 
here were effigies of warriors stretched upou their beds of 
stone with folded hands, cress-legged—those who had fought 
in the Holy Wars—girded with their swords, and cased in ar- 
mer as they had lived. Some of these knights had their own 
weapons, helmets, coats of mail, hanging upon the walls 
tard by, and dangling from rusty hooks. Broken and dilapi- 
caied us they were, they yet retained their ancient form, and 
something of their ancient aspect ent deeds live 
rinen upon the eart aud bloodshed 
will survive in :sournful shapes, long afier tuose who worked 
the desolation are but atoms of earth themselves. 

The child sat down in this old, silent place, among the 
stark figures on the tombs—they made it more quiet there, 
than elsewhere, to her fancy—and gazing round with a feel- 
ing of awe, tempered with a calm delight, felt that now she 
was happy, and at rest. She took a Bible from the shelf, 
and read; then laying it down, thought of the summer days 
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The old man limped on before, and warning her of the | 
downward step, which he achieved himself with no small dif- | 
ficulty, led the way into his little cottage. 

“It is but one room you see. There is another up above, 
but the stair has got harder to climb o’ Jate years, and I never | 
use it. I’m thinking of taking to it again next summer | 
though.” 

The child wondered how a grey-headed man like him— | 
one of his trade too—could talk of time so easily. He saw | 
her eyes wandering to the tools that hung upon the wall, and | 
smniled. 

**T warrant now,” he said, “that you think al! those are | 
used in making graves.” 

“Indeed, I wondered that you wanted so many.” 

“ And well you might. I am a gardener. I dig the 
ground, and plant things that are to live and grow. My 
works don’t all moulder away and rot in the earth. You see 
that spade in the centre?” 

* The very old one—so notched and worn? Yes.” 

* That’s the sexton’s spade, and it’s a well-used one, as 
you see. We’re héalthy people here, but it has done a 
power of work. If it could speak now, that spade, it would 
tell you of many an unexpected job that it and I have done 
together; but I forget ’em, for my memory’s @ poor one. 
That’s nothing new,” he added hastily. “It always was.” 

“ There are flowers and shrubs to speak to your other 
work,” said the child. 

“Oh yes. And tall trees, But they are not separated 
from the sexion’s labors as you think.” 

“ No!” 

** Not in my mind, and recollection—such as it is,’ said 
the old man. ‘Indeed they often help it. For say that | 
planted such a tree for such aman. There it stands to re- 
mind me that he died. When look at its broad shadow, 
and remember what it was in his time, it helps me te the age 
of my other work, and J can tell you pretty nearly when 1} 

his grave.”’ 








and the bright spring-time that would come—of the rays of 
sun that would fall in aslant upon the sleeping forms—of 
the leaves that would flutter at the window, and play in glist- 
ening shadows on the pavement—ot the songs of birds, and 
growth of buds and blossoms out of doors—of the sweet air, 
that would steal in and gently wave the tattered banners over- 
head. Whatif the spot awakened thouvhts of death! Die 
who would, it would still remain the same; these sights and 
sounds would still go on as happily as ever. It would be no 
pain to sleep amidst them. 

She left the chapel—very slowly and often turning back to 
gaze again—and coming to a low door, which plainly led 
into the tower, opened it, and climbed the winding stair in 
darkness; save where sie looked down through narrow 
loopholes on the place she had left, or caught a glimmering 
vision of the dusty bells. At length she gained the end of 
the ascent and stood upon the turret top. 

Ob! the glory of the sudden burst of light; the freshness 
of the fields and woods, stretching away on every side and 
meeting the bright blue sky; the cattle grazing in the pastur- 
age; the smoke, that, coming from among the trees, seemed 
to rise upward from the green earth: the children yet at their 
gambols dowa below—all, everything, so beautiful and he 
py. It was like passing from death to life; it was drawing 
nearer Heaven. 

The children were gone by the time she emerged into the 
porch, and locked the door. As sbe passed the sehool-house 
she could bear the busy hum of voices. Her friend had be- 
guo bis Jabors only that day. The noise grew louder, and 
looking back, she saw the boys come treoping out, and dis- 
perse themselves with merry shouts and piay. ‘** It’s a good 

ug,” thought the child, ‘*l am very glad they pass the 
chureh.”” And then she stopped, to fancy how the noise 
would sound inside, and how genily 1 would seem to die 
away upon the ear. 
Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole baok to the old 


chapel, and in her foimer seat read from the same book, or 


induiged the same quiet train of thought. Even whenit had 
grown dusk, and the shadows of coming night made it mor» 
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more just then, however, she forgot it for the time, and spoke 
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should feel its force so much as I, in whom your little oulhotas | even they cared for her. The roughest 
mm in ! Dear, dear, good friend, if you knew the eomfort | sorry if he missed her in the usual ema pot gor 

















“wlemn still, the child, remainedike one rodted to ‘the spot, 
and had no fear, or | irti 












tof stirting «© . again. . el . ! 

Phey found her there ewt last, and took her She “« You were telling me,” she said, ‘* about your gardening. | you have given me.” schoo], and would turn out of th h to 
looked e but very happy, until they ‘separated for the might | Do you ever plant things here? Moisy0* | The poor schoolmaster made her no answer, but bent over | laiticed window. If she were sitting in a or ow . ~~ 
—and ns ,as the poor school-master stooped down to kiss | ‘“ In the churchyard?” returned the sexton, ‘* Not I.” | her in silence: for his heart was full. perhaps might peep in sofily at the open door; but they 






|_- Thave seen some flowers and little shrubs about,” the They were yet seated in the same place, when the grand- | never spoke to her, unless she 
Tchild rejoined; ** there are some over there, you see. T father approached. Refore they had spoken many words | them. Some feeling was abroad welbnlooa ie child above 
thought they were of your rearing, though indeed they grow ' ee clock struck the hour of school, and their | them all. 
but poorly.’ ‘ friend wi w. : So, when Sunday came. They w 
“They grow as Heaven wills,” said the old man; “and ‘* A good man,” said the grandfather, looking after him ; | ple in the church, for the outs te Wan de aeons Thad 
it kindly ordains that they shall never flourish here.” \*¢a kind man. Surely Ae will never harm us, Nell. We lived, was an empty ruin, aud there were none but humble 
“ I do not understand you.” ‘are safe here, at last—eh ? We will never go away from | folks for seven miles around. There, as elsewhere, they had 
“Why, this it is,” said the sexton. ‘* They mark the | here ?” an interest in Nell. They would gather round her 2 the 
graves of thcse who had very tender, loving friends.” | The child shook her head, and smiled. ; porch, before and after service; young children would cluster 
“| was sure they did!’ the child exclaimed. ‘‘Lamvery | ‘* She needs rest,” said the old man, patting her cheek; | at her skirts; and aged men and wowen forsake their gossips 
glad to know they do!” ‘* too pale—too pale. She is not like what she was ?” to give her kindly greeting. None of them, young or old, 
‘* Aye,” returned the old man, “‘ but stay. Look at them. *© When ?” asked the child. thought of passing the child without a friendly woe Many 
See how they hang their heads, and droop, and wither. Do| ‘*‘ Ha!” said the old man, *¢ to besure—when? How many | who came from three or four miles distant, brought > ink 
you guess the reason?” | weeks ago? Could I count them on my fingers? Let them | presents; the humblest and rudest had good wishes to bestow. 
« No,” the child replied. | Test though; they’re better gone.” aff 4 She had sought out the young children whom she firet saw 
Because the memory of those who lie below, passes | ‘* Much better, dear,” replied the chilé. ‘* We will for- playing in the churchyard. Cne of these—he who had spoken 
At first they tend them, morning, noon, and | get them; or, if we ever cail them to mind, it shall be only | of his brother—was her little favorite and fiend. ae a chen 
languor and indifference-~as, unlike this stem and obdurate | night; they soon begin to come less frequently; from once a | @8 some uneasy dream that has passed ayay.” sat by her side in the church, or climbed with her to the 
class, he loved to see the goddess crowned with those g@r- | day, to once a week; from once a week to once a month; —** Hush !” said the old man, mouoning)astily to her with | tower-top. It was his delight to help her, or to fancy that he 
lands of wild flowers which tradition weeathes for her gentle | then at long and uncertain intervals; then, not at all. Such | his hand and looking over his shoulder; * no more talk of | did so, and they soon became close companions. 
wearing, and which are often freshiest in their homeliest | tokens seldem flourish long. I have known the briefeet sum- | the dream, and all the miseries it broug{t. There are no| It happened, that, as she was reading in the old spot by 
s—he trod with a light step and bore with a light band | mer flowers outlive them.” dreams here. ’Tisa quiet place, and thy keep away.— | herself one day, this child came running in with his eyes fall 
upon the dust of centuries, unwilling to demolish any of the | “I grieve to hear it,” said the child. Let us never think about them, lest they -hould pursue us| of tears, and after holding her from him and looking at her 
airy shrines that had been raised above it, if one feeling | “Ah! sosay the gentlefolks who come down here to look | again. Sunken eyes and hollow cheeks—jet, cold, and fa-| eagerly for a moment, clasped his little arms passionately 
or affection of the human heart were hiding thereabouts. | about them,” returned the old man, shaking his head, ‘* but | mine—and horrors before them all, that were even worse— | about her neck. 
Thus, in the case of an ancient coflin of rough stone, Sup- | I say otherwise. ‘ It’s a pretty custom you have in this part | we must forget such’things if he would we fanquil here.”’ ‘What now?” said Nell, soothing him. 
posed for many generations to contain the bones of a certain | of the country,’ they say to me sometimes, ‘ to plant the “* Thank Heaven!” inwardly exclaimel the child, “ for | matter?” 
baron, who, atier ravaging, with cut, and thrust, and pluxder, | graves, but it’s melancholy to see these things all withering or this most happy change!” “She is not one yet!” cried the boy, embra cing her still 
in foreign lands, came back with a penitent and sorrowing | dead.’ I crave their pardon and tell them that, as I take it, ** I will be patient.’’ said the old ney humble, very | more closely. ‘No,no. Not yet ” 
© 


her cheek, he thought hé feit a tear upon his face. 
——— — 3 7 
CHAPTER LIV. 
The bachelor, among his various occupations, found in the 
old church a constant source of iuterest and amusement a- 
king that pride in it which men conceive for the wonders of 
their own File world, he had made its history his study; and 
many a summer day within its walls, and many a winter’s 
night beside the parsonage fire, had found the bachelor stil! 
poring over and adding to his goodly store of tale and legend. 
. As he.was not one of those rough spirits who would strip 
fair Truth of every little shadowy vestment in which time 
and teeming fancies loye to array her—and some of which 
become her pleasantly enough, serving, like the waters of ber 
well, to add new graces to the charms they half conceal and “ 
half suggest, and to awaken interest and pursuit rather than | away go soon. 
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heart to die at home, but which had been lately shows! by | ’tis a good sign for the happiness of the living. And so it 1s. | thankful and obedient, if you will let me shy. But do not She looked at him wonderingly, and yutting his hair back 
learned antiquaries to be no such thing, as the baron in Gues- | It’s nature.” hide from me ; do not steal away alone; letme keep beside | f;om his fuce, and kissing him, asked what be meant 
tion (so they contended) had died hard in battle, gna-"ing| ‘* Perhaps the mourners learn to look to the blue sky by | you. Indeed, I will be very true, and faithh!, Nell.” «You must not be one, dear Nell,” cried the boy ; 
, his teeth and cursing with his latest breath—the bacbelor | day, and tothe stars by night; and to think that the dead are ** I steal away alone! why that,” repliet the child, with | can’t see them. 





“ We 
They never come to play with us, or talkto 


















































i stoutly maintained that the old tale was the true one; that the | there, and not in graves,’’ said the child in an earnest voice. | assumed gaiety, ‘* would be a pleasant jest ildeed. See here, | ys. Be what you are. You are better so.” 
baron, repenting him of the evil, had done greatcharities @nd | “ Perhaps so,”” replied the old man doubtfully. ‘ It may | dear grandiather, we’ll make this place op garden—why/ «1 do not understand you,” said the child. * Tell me 
meekly given up the ghost; and that if ever baren wert to | be.” not? It is a very good one—and to-morrowwe’ll begin, and! what you mean.” ' . 
. heaven, that baron was then at peace. In like mammer,| ‘ Whether it be asI believe it is, or no,” thought the child | work together, side by side. “Why, they say.’, replied the boy, look ; 
; when the aforesaid antiquaries did argue and contend tlt a | within herself, «* I’il make this place my garden. It willbe | ‘lt 1s a brave thought!’’ cried her grandfther. *‘* Mind, | face, « » UR mn ba fd ng pth ig nn Fo me mo ‘VE 
: certain secret vault was not the tomb of a grey-haired lady | no harm at least to work here day @y day; and pleasant | darling—we begin to-morrow!” But you won't be, will you? Don’t leave us Nell so h 
" who had been hanged and drawn and quaitvred by glorious | thoughts will come of it, I am sure.” Who so delighted as the old man, when thy next day be- | the sky is bright. Do not leave us !”” ’ 8 
i : Queen Bess for succouring @ wreiched privst who tainted of | po, glowing cheek and moistened eye passed unnoticed by | $*2 their labor. Who so unconscious of all Socca'ions con-| The child Grooped her head, and put her hands before her 
thirst and hunger at ber door, the bachelor dia soler™™1y | the sexton, who turned towards old David, and called him by | 2ected with the spot, as he. They plucked th long grass and | face, 
' maintain against all comers that the church was hallowe@ by | hi, name. It was plain that Becky Morgan’s age still troubled netiles from the tombs, thinned the poor shubs and rools,| «+ She cannot bear the thoaght!”” cried the boy, exulting 


made the turf smooth, and cleared it of the lavesand weeds. through his tears 
They were yet in the ardor of their work, wen the child, ! we should be. 
raising he: head from the ground over which he bent, ovser-| y.. Qh! Pray, pray, tell me that yon will.” 
Pn Poy a was sitting on the stile tose by, watch- ‘ The little creature folded bis hands, and knelt down at her \ 
. eet. 
** A kind oflice,’’ said the little gentleman,iodding to Nell “ Only look _— 
‘ y look at me Nell,”’ said the boy, ‘* and tell me that 
—— to lum. ‘* Have you dom all that, this — sop, and mae? shall know that they are wrong, and 
. a re will cry no more— on’t you say yes, Neil?” 
aunvanee a weno the child,vith downcast Still _ ig peed and hidden face, and the child ‘ 
> me, . quite silent—save for her sobs. 
“ ” “ . : 
7a wo, a wort mid te nto. «But do] "er gin” pel ie toy, tying tw any ht 
y re We rn ne ch so i r Pp lied hand, ‘* the kind angels will !e giad to think that you are not 
Nell mah ay oe om pam pm hie alain among them, and that you stayed here to be withus Willy 
It was sh ht ineident, and mi ~ bane = dace, oe | et? oe them; bat if he had known how I should 
wahtiaek ae - ala’s ns aca ne. cymapathiwith cant — aye in our lite bed at night, he never would have left 
. ‘ ' me, I am sure. 
But it seemed to strike upon her grandlather, hough he Lad Yet tt : 
not nouced it before He iooked in a hurriednanner at the MR Ak nt a — SAREE, CUSED 
graves, then anxiously at the child, ihen présed lier to his «‘ Why would you go, dear Nell? I know you would not 
side, and bade her stop to rest. Something hehad long for- | pe bappy when you hdnedl that we were cryin ‘a our | 
gotten, appeared to struggle faintly in his midi. It did not They say that Willy is in Heaven now on aan its ome 
pass away, as weightier things had done; butcame upper- | sammer there, and yet 1’m sure he grieves when I tie down 
' most fore and 19 again, = yg umes 7 ome - ral upon his garden bed, and he cannot turn to kiss me. But if 
. I call to mind the time her daughter died. She was eighty- | ®® afterwards. Once, while they were yeba ee . © | you do go, Nell,” said the bov, caressing her, and pressing 
or in connexion with al-| nine if she was a day, and tied to pass upon us now, for | “Mild, seeing that he often a looked ey f he ©!» | his face to hers, ‘* be fond of him, tor my sake. Teli him 
~ vue some history of its Own, | ten year younger. Oh! human vanity!” pod any. they wae a eed Lies a senate how I love him still, and how much I loved you; and when 
Dine ge npeage a “% . voila raced 4 mere dull vault, | The other old man was not behind-hand with some moral But he aa . on ong se fo words «se layingjher aad [ think that you two are together, and ure happy, I'll try to 
be “ ae - sonar A sane daneatieg’ oe Gone & reflections on this fruitful theme, and both adduced a mass of upon his arm, patted her ane eheok with iia ni pom bear it, | ait give you pain by doing wrong—aindeed I 
ty. ay? HOMES . rom the »*> | evidence; of such weight as to render it doubtful—not whe- ga ge 
and swinging censers exhaling svented odors, and habits glit- | ther the denned pin. the age suggested, but whether she tered that he grew stronger every day, and would ®@ @ Wo-) The child suffered him to move her hands, and put them 
tering with gold and silver, and precious stuffs, and jeWels, | had not almost reached the patriarchal term of a hundred.— | ™*"» *°°™ sound his neck. There was a tearful silence, but it was uot 
all flashing and glistening through the low arches, the ch@unt | Wen they had settled this question to their mutual satisfac- long before she looked upon him with a smile, and promised 
of aged voices had been many a time heard there at midnight | tion, the sexton, with his frieud’s assistance, rose to go. him, in a very gentle quiet voice, that she would siay, and be 
in old days, while hooded figures knelt and prayed around, |  « j,’s chilly, sitting here, and I must be careful—till the his friend, as long ss Heaven would lether. He clapped his 
and told their rosaries of beads. Thence, he took her above summer,” he eaid on ben oeameseh tp Bh hands for joy, and thanked her many times; and being 
: : ’ prepare mp awey. 
ground again, and showed her, high up in the old walls,| « What!* asked old David. charged to tell no person what had passed between them, 
small galleries; where the nuns had been wont to glide @leng| « Ho's very deaf, poor fellow!’’ cried the sexton **Good Gove her an earnest promise that he never would. 
—dimly seen in their dark a so far off—~or to poe, pee bye.”? Nor did he, so far as the child conld learn; but was her 
gloomy shadows, Laonggens to the peepee He showe ae “ Ah!” said old David, looking after him. « He’s failing xch. In| quiet companion in all her walks and musings, and never 
too, how the warriors, w ore moe ogo On the tombs> | very fast. He ages every day.” train of | 4gain adverted to the theme, which he felt had given her 
worn those rotting scraps “sill ot ther ew this 4 And so they parted; each persuaded that the other had t which | pain, although he was unconscious of its cause. Something 
been a helmet, and er ‘ih tela, an ‘nantes less life in him than himself; and both greatly consoled and nce, and | Of distrust lingered about bim still; for he would often come, 
how they had wielded the great two-ha:ided swords» ®2¢ | comforted by the little fiction they had agreed upon, respect- even in the dark evenings, and call in a timid voice outside 


the said poor lady’s ashes; that her iemains had beem Col- 
leeted in the night from four of the city’s gates, and thither in 
secret brought, and there deposited: and the bachelor did 
further (being highly exeited ut such times) deny the glory of 
Queen Bess, and assert the immeasurably grearer glory Of | “« Dig you call?” he said. 

the meanest woman in her realm who had a merciful amd | «| have been thinking, Davy,” replied the sexton, “ that 
tender heart. As,to the assertion that the flatstone near the she,” he pointed to the grave, “* must have been adeal oldez 
door was not the grave of the miser who had disowned his | than you or me.”? 

only child and left a sum of money to the church to buy @ Peal | « Seventy-nine,” answered the old man with a sorrowful 
of bells, the bachelor did readily admit the same, and th@t | shake of the head, “i tell you that I saw it.” 

the place had given birth tono such man. Ina word, he| «Saw i?” replied the sexton; ‘aye, but, Davy, women 
would have had eve.y stone and plate of brass, the m#0NU- | gon always tell the truth abont their age.” 

ment only of deeds whose memory should survive. All others | « Thai’s true indeed,” said the other old man, with a sud- 
he was willing to forget. They might be buried in cons€CF@- | den sparkle in his eye. ‘ She might have been older.” 

ted ground, but he would have them buried deep, and BeVEr | « |’m sure she must have been. ‘* Why, only think how 
brought to light again. old she looked. You and I seemed but boys to her.” 

: It was from the lips of such a tutor thatthe child learnt her| “ She did ‘ook old,” rejoined David. ‘* You’re right. She 


** You will not go. Yon know how sorry 


him, though why, the child could scarcely understand. 
Dear Nell, tell me that you’il stay amongst 


The second or third repetition of his name attracted the old 
man’s attention. Pausing from his work, he leant upon his 
spade, and put his hand to his dull ear. 


easy task. Already impressed, beyond allt. \g, by tle si- | did look old.” 

lent building and the peaceful beauty of. 9.5, ig which it} ‘ Call to mind how old she looked for many a long, long 
-it seem- | year, andsay if she could be but seventy-nine at last—only 

all goodness | ourage,” said the sexton. 

‘Five year older at the very least!”’ cried the other. 

‘‘ Five!’ retorted the sexton. ‘‘ Ten. Good eighty-nine. 


steod—majestic age surrounded by per 4a! y 
ed to her, when she heard these th’, sacyet, 
and virtue. It was another ~ 4 WC gin and sorrow 
never came; a tranquil pie won nothing ev l en- 
tered 


When the bache’»; @ 


s/ ever 
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CHAPTER LV. 


From that time, there sprung up in the old ma 
solicitude about the child which never slept or 
There are chords in the human heart—strange 
strings—which are only struck by accident; whi 
main mute and senseless to appeals the most pass 
earnest, and respond at jast to the slightest casual 
the most insensibie or clauildish minds, there is so! 
reflection which art can seldom lead, or skill assist, 
will reveal itself, as great truths have done, by ct 
when the discoverer has the plainest and simplest e 










will re- 





















































beaten men down with yonder iron mace~ Ajj that be told 
the child she treasurcd in her mind; and sometimes, When 
she awoke at night from dreams of these vid times, and ri- 
sing from her bed looked out at the dark church, she @imost 
hoped to see the windows lighted up, and hear the organ’s 
swell, and sound of voices, on the rushing wind, 

The old sexton soon got better, and was about again. 
From him the child learnt many other things, though of a 
different kind. He was not able to work, but one day there 
‘was a grave to be made, and he came to overlook thé Man 
who dug it. He was in a talkative mood; and the child, at 
first standing by his side, and afterwards sitting on the grass 
at his feet, with her thoughtful face raised towards his, began 
to converse with him. 

Now the man who did the sexton’s duty was a littie older 
than he, though much more active. But he was deat; and 
when the sexton (who peradventure, on a pinch, might have 
walked a mile with great difficulty in half-a-dozen hours) €X- 
changed a remark with him about his work, the child could 
not help noticing that he did so with an impatient Kind of 

ity for hie infirmity, as if he were himself the strongest and 
rtiest man alive. 

** I’m sorry to see there is this to do,” said the child, When 
she approached. ‘* I heard of no one having died.”” 

** She lived in another hamlet, my dear,” returned the 
sexton. ‘* Three mile away.” 

* Was she young?” 

« Ye—yes”’ said the sexton; ‘ pot more than sixty-four, ! 
think. David, was she more than sixty-four)» 

David, who was digging hard, heard hothing of the ques- 
tion. The sexton, as he could not reach to jquch hum wilh 
his crutch, and was too infirm to rise without assiStamce, 
called his attention by throwing a little mould upon his red 
nightcap. 

** What’s the matter now?” said David, looking up: 

** How old was Becky Morgan?” asked the sexton- 

«* Becky Morgan?”’ repeated David. 

*¢ Yes,” replied the sexion; adding ina half compassion- 
ate, half irritable tone, which the eld man couldnt hear, 
*« you’re getting very deaf, Davy, very deafto be sure- 

The old man stopped in his work, and cleansing bis spade 
with a piece vf slate he had by him forthe purpose—and 
scraping off, in the process, the essence of Heaven knows 
how many Becky Morgans—set himself 19 consider the 
subject. 

** Let me think”’ quoth he. ‘ I saw last night what they 
had put upon the eotfin—was it seventy-nine?”? 

*«« No, no,” said the sexton. 

Ah yes, it was though,” returned the old man with a 
sigh. ‘‘ For I remember thinking she was very Me@r Our 
age. Yes, it was seventy-nine.” 

« Are you sure you didn’t mistake a figure, Davy ?”” asked 
the sexton, with signs of some emotion. 

« What!” said the old man. “ Say that again.”” 

‘* He’s very deaf. He’s very deaf indeed,” cried the sex 
ton, petulantly ; ‘“‘ are you sire you're right about the 
figures?” 

¢ Oh quite,” replied theold man. « Why not?”’ 

« He’s exceedingly deaf,” muttered the sexton to himself. 
«¢ J think he’s getting foolish.” 

The child rather wondered what had led him to this belief, 


ing Becky Morgan; whose decease was no longer a prece- 
dent of uncomfortable application, and would be no business 
of theirs for hal f-a-score of years to come.”” 


The child remained for some minutes, watching the deaf 
old man as he threw out the earth with his shovel, and, often 
stopping to cough and fetch his breath, still muttered to him- 
self, with a kind of sober chuckle, that the sexton was wearing 
fast. Atlength she turned away, and walking thoughtfully 
through the churchyard, came unexpectedly upon the school- 
master, who ws sit ing on a green grave in the sun, reading. 
‘“* Nell here ?’” he said cheerfully, as he closed his book.— 


From that time, the old man never for a moment 
weakness and devotion of the child: trom the u 
slight incident, he, who had seen her toiling | 
through so much difficulty and sufferimg, and b 
thought of her otherwise than as the partner 

which he felt severely in his own person, and d 
his own sake at least as much as hers, awoke tc 
what he owed her, and what those miseries had 1 








scarcely 
miseries 
ored for 
sense of 
e her.— 


time to the end, did any care for himself, any thc 
own comfort, any selfish consideration or regard, 





“Tt does me good to ree you in the air and light. I feared 
you were again in the chiich, where you so often are.” 

“ Feared !?? replied Le child, situng down beside him. ‘ Is 
it not a good place 2” 


‘‘ Yes, yes,’” said the schoolmaster. ** But you must be gay 
sometimes—nay, don’t shake your head and smile so very 
sadly.” 

‘** Not sadly, if you knew my heart. Do not look at me 
asif you thought me sorrowful. There is not a happier crea- 
ture on the earth than I am now.” 

Full of grateful tenderness, the child took his hand, and 
folded it between her own. ‘It’s God’s will!” she said, 
when they had been silent for some time. 

“* What ?”” 

* All this,”’ she rejoined ; ‘‘all this about us. 
of us is sad now ? You see that Jam smiling.’ 
“ Andso am I,”’ said the schoolmaster ; ‘‘ smiling to think 
how often we shall laugh ia the same place. Were you not 
talking yonder ?”’ 

“Yes,” the child rejoined. 

*‘ Of something that bas made you sorrowful ?” 

There was a long pause. ‘* What was it ?”’ said the school- 
master, tenderly. ‘Come. Tell me what it was.” 

“I rather grieve—I do rather grieve to think,” said the 
child, bursting into tears, ‘‘ that those who die about us, are 
s0 soon forgoiten.”’ 

‘* And do you think,” said the schoolmaster, marking the 
glance she had thrown around, ‘‘ that an unvisited grave, a 
withered tree, a faded flower or two, are tokens of forgetful- 


But which 


Nell, Neli, there may be people busy in the world at this in- 
stant, in whose good actions and good thoughts these very 
graves—neglected as they look to us—are the chief instru- 
ments.” 

more. I feel, { know it. How could J be unmindful of it, 
when I theught of you ?” 

‘* There is nothing,” eried her friend, ‘‘ no, nothing inno- 
cent or good, that dies, and is forgotten. Let us hold to that 
faith ornone. An infant, a prattling child, dying in its cradle, 
will live again in tHe better thoughts of those who loved it ; 
and play its part, through them, in the redeeming actions of 
the world, though its boiy be burnt to ashes or drowned in 
the deepest sea. 
Heaven but does its blessed work on earth in those that loved 
it here. 
could be traced to their source, how beautifully would even 
death appear; for how much charity, mercy, and purified 
affection, would be seen to have their growth in dusty graves !”” 





as to say the truth the old man seemed quite as sharp © be, 
and was infinitely more robust. As the sexton said 


“ 


* Yes,” said the ehild, ** itis the truth ; I know it is. Who 


ness or cold meglect? Do you think there are no deeds far | 
away from here, in which these dead may be best remembered? | 


“Tell me no more,” said the child quickly. ‘Tell me no | 


There is notan angel added to the Host of 


Forgotten ! oh, ifthe good deeds of human creatures | 





| thoughts from the gentle object of his love. 
He would follow her up and down, waiting til @ie should 
| tire and lean upon his arm—he wouid sit opposivgto her in 
| the chimney-corner, content te watch, and locguniil she | 
| raised her head and smiled upon him as of old#he would 
| discharge, by stealth, those houselold duties whiditasked her 
powers \0o heavily—he would rise, in the cold da nights, to 
listen to her breathing in her sleep, and sometim@crouch for 


hours by her bedside only to touch her hand. H: Who knows 
all, can only know what hopes, and fears, and thoughts ot 
deep affection, were in that one disordered brain @nd what a 


change bad fallen on the poor old man. 


Sometimes—weeks had crept on, then—the cl 
ed, though with little fatigue, would pass whole 
acouch beside the fire. At such times, the 
would bring in books, and read to hier aloud; an 






, exhaust- 
enings on 
100|master 
eldom an 
his turn 


the door to know if she were safe within; aud being answer- 


of that | ed yes, and bade to enter, would take his station on a low 


stool at her feet, and sit there yatiently until they came to 
seek, and take him home. Sure as the morning came, it 
found him lingering near the house to ask if she were well; 
and, moming, noon, or night, go where she would, he would 
forsake his playmates and his sports to bear her company. 

** And a good litile friend he is, too,’”’ said the old sexton 
to her once. ‘* When his elder brother died—elder seems a 
strange word, for he was only seven year old—I remember 
this one took it sorely to heart.” 

The child thought of what the schoolmaster had told her, 
and felt how its truth was shadowed out even in this infant. 

‘It has given him something of a quiet way, I think,” 
said the old man, ‘* though for that, he is merry enough at 
times. 1I’d wager now, that you and he have been listening 
by the old weil.” 

*« Indeed we have not,” the child replied. ‘* I have been 
afraid to go near it; for 1 am not often down in that part of 
the church, and do not know the ground.” 

** Come down with me,” said the old man. 
known it from a boy. Come !” 

They descended the narrow steps which led into the 
crypt, and paused among the gloomy arches, ina dim and 
murky spot. 

‘* This is the place,”’ said the old man. ‘* Give me your 
hand while you throw back the cover, lest you should stum- 
ble and fall in. 1am too old—I mean rheumatic—to stoop, 


**T have 


> 





evening passed, but the bachelor came in, and te 








| of reading. The old man sat and listened,---w@ little un- 
derstanding for the words, but wth his eyes fix@ upon the | 
child,—and if she smiled or brightened with ti@ story, he | 


would say it was a good one, and conceive a for 
very book. When in their evening talk, the | 
| some tale that pleased her (as his tales were si 
old man would painfully try to store it in his min« 
the bachelor leftthem, he wouid sometimes slip « 


to do), the | 
nay, when | 
alter him, | 


| that he might learn to win a smile from Neil. 
But these were rare occasions, happily; for the 
ed to be out of doors, and walking in her solemd ¢ 
Parties, tvo, would come to see the church; ani] those who 
came, speaking to others of the ehild, sent more; $0 that even 
at that season of the year they had visitors almostMaily. The 
| old man would follow them at a little distance|through the 
building, listening to the voice he loved so well} and when 
| the strangers left, and parted from Nell, he would mingle 
with them tocatch up fragments of their conversation; or he 
would stand for the same purpose, with his grey head unco- 
vered, at the gate, as they passed through. ‘They always 
praised the child, her sense and beauty, and he was proud to 
hear them! But what was that, so often added, which wrung 
his heart, and made him sob and weep alone, ian some dull 
corner! Alas! even careless strangers—they who have no 
feeling for her, but the interest of the moment—they who 
would go away and forget next week that such a being lived 
—even they saw it—even they pitied her—even they bade 
him good day co npassionately, and whispered as they passed 
The people ef the village, too, of whom there was not one 
| but grew to have a fondness for poor Nell; even arnong 
} them, there was the same feeling; a tenderness towaids her 
—a compassionate regard for her, increasing every day. The 


myself.’ 

** A black and dreadful place !” exclaimed the child. 

** Look in,” said the old man, pointing downward with 
his fisger. 

The child complied, and gazed down into the pit. 

“© It looks like a grave, itself,’’ said the old man. 

** It does,” replied the child. 

*« T have often Lad the fancy,” said the sexton, ‘that it 
might have been dug at first to make the old place more 
gloomy, and the old monks more religious. _It’s to be closed 
up, and bnilt over.” 

The child still stood looking thoughtfully into the vault. 

“« We shall see,’”’ said the sexton, ‘*on what gay heads 
other earth will have closed, when the light is shut out frem 
here. God knows! They’ll close it up, next spring.” 

“The birds sing again in spring,” thought the child, as 
she leant at her casement window, and gazed at the deeli- 
ningsun. ‘ Spring! a beautiful and happy tume !” 


A 


Napoleon's Remains.—A letter from one of the officers of 
the Astrolabe, written on September the 7th, while that ship 


was at St. Helena, says :—‘* An English brig of war has been 
sent here with commissioners to be present at the exhumation 
of the remains of the Emperor. All the preparations for de- 
livering them up to the French are ready We saw near the 
tomb a tent, under which all the apparatus for raising them 
was placed. It is hoped that the body may be withdrawn 
without removing the immense block of the granite which co- 


vers the grave, as the English wish to preserve the tomb as it 
is. They hopo that the deserted sepulchre may still attract, 
if not numerous pilgrims, at least some persons desirous of 
viewing the spot where lay the man of such universal 
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